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EDITORIALS 


The  Risen  Lord 


[^ike  other  days  designated  to  be  used  in  com- 
memoration of  a  great  event  in  human  history, 
Easter  has  become  submerged  in  interests  and 
activities  quite  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  Risen 
Lord. 

Women  are  concerned  with  Easter  hats,  dress- 
es, and  flowers;  men  with  revision  of  the  Easter 
family  budgets;  children  with  Easter  eggs,  used 
by  teachers  to  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  life. 

While  there  may  be  some  value  in  this  illus- 
tration, it  may  easily  lead  to  false  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection.  Even  the 
physical  facts  concerning  the  resurrection  as  re- 
lated in  the  Gospels  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  report  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  the  content 
of  some  of  the  Epistles,  notably  the  Fifteenth 
Chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

Reflection  upon  these  and  other  Scriptures 
should  give  us  profound  feelings  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  toward  God.  Truly,  God  is  merci- 
ful; God  is  just;  but  He  is  also  love. 

He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for 
God  is  love.— I  John  4:8. 

The  love  of  God  for  his  children  makes  pos- 
sible the  extension  of  his  mercy  even  to  sinners 
who  seek  after  Him. 

God  may  also  be  conceived  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  righteousness. 

God  is  said  to  make: 
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. . .  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame 
of  fire. 

But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever:  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 

Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  in- 
iquity; therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  an- 
nointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows— Hebrews  1 : 7-9. 

[But]  the  Word  [Jesus]  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us, .  .  .—John  1:14. 

Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obe- 
dience by  the  things  he  suffered; 

And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him;— Hebrews  5:8-9. 

The  five  thousand  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Church  have  the  responsibility  of  delivering  this 
message  to  all  who  will  hear  them.  Church 
members,  irrespective  of  their  occupations  or 
locations,  also  have  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ  by  living  it  and  especially  by 
their  love  for  their  fellow  men.  This  requires 
human  understanding,  wisdom,  patience,  and 
the  utmost  kindness. 

It  is  iniquity  that  God  hates,  not  the  sinner. 

Reflecting  upon  these  things  day  by  day  and 
at  intervals  through  the  nights,  we  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  thought: 

GOD  IS  MERCIFUL. 

—Milton  Bennion 
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The  Birthday  of  the  Qhurch 

Qn  the  sixth  day  of  this  month,  one  hundred 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  officially  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  gospel  message  as  revealed  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had  at  that  time  been 
accepted  by  very  few  individuals.  There  were 
no  priesthood  quorums,  no  meetinghouses  or  oth- 
er Church-owned  property. 

The  picture  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  is  used 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Instructor  as  a 
symbol  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  both 
material  and  spiritual  affairs.  It  represents  forty 
years  of  hard  labor  of  the  Saints  under  very  ad- 
verse circumstances;  but,  more  important,  it  pro- 
vides a  suitable  place  for  the  performance  of  the 
most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  gospel  for  both 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  statue  of  the  Angel  Moroni  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
he  who  visited  the  prophet  in  fulfilment  of  prom- 
ises made  to  this  youth  when  the  Father  and  the 
Son  appeared  to  him  in  response  to  his  earnest 
prayer  for  wisdom  to  solve  the  religious  problems 
that  perplexed  him  and  his  generation.  On  sev- 


eral occasions  the  resurrected  Prophet  Moroni 
appeared  to  the  youthful  Joseph  and  explained 
to  him  the  ancient  Hebrew  scriptures  including 
prophecies  that  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
was  Moroni  who  told  Joseph  of  the  gold  plates 
containing  records  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
America,  later  to  be  translated  by  the  power  of 
God  and  to  be  published  as  the  Book  of  Mor- 


mon. 


From  these  humble  and  seemingly  obscure 
beginnings,  the  Church,  under  threat  of  extermi- 
nation, was  driven  from  one  state  to  another  un- 
til it  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  permanent 
location  for  its  headquarters.  There  it  has  be- 
come the  center  of  a  unique  civilization  that 
challenges  the  interest  of  the  modern  world. 

The  problem  that  now  confronts  the  Church 
membership  is  that  of  maintaining  the  faith  and 
devotion  necessary  to  carry  on  to  its  final  desti- 
nation the  great  responsibility  committed  to 
them.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  always  that  this 
end  is  a  spiritual  one  in  which  all  material  pos- 
sessions are  made  to  serve  spiritual  ends.  They 
are  not  and  never  can  properly  be  ends  in  them- 
selves.— Milton  Bennion 


rpHE  general  board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  most  sincerely  congratu- 
lates President  George  Albert  Smith  on  his  eightieth  birthday  and  wishes  espe- 
cially to  congratulate  him  upon  receiving  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  an  honorary  degree,  as  one  of  the  university's  distinguished  alumni. 
Dean  Meredith  Wilson  s  speech  upon  presenting  President  Smith  to  the  president  of 
the  university  is  a  model  of  perfection  both  in  the  language  used  and  in  the  concise 
reasons  given  for  conferring  this  honor.    Dean  Wilson  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President: 

"May  I  present  George  Albert  Smith,  three  times  president  of  societies  for  developing  scien- 
tific farming,  sixteen  years  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails  and  Landmarks  Association,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Trails 
Memorial  Association,  twenty  years  an  executive  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization  and  recipient  of 
the  silver  beaver  and  silver  buffalo  awards,  for  a  generation  a  leader  in  and  now  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  who  has  traveled  over  a  million  miles  in  the 
interest  of  peace. 

"He  has  helped  to  build  a  living  economy,  devoted  years  to  the  handicapped,  kept  alive  a 
devotion  to  the  ideals  and  achievements  of  the  Pioneers,  and  invested  his  best  efforts  in  the 
leadership  of  tomorrow.  A  prophet  to  the  members  of  his  Church,  a  counselor  and  friend  to  all, 
being  a  servant  of  all  men,  he  is,  in  truth,  a  man  of  God.  For  this  lifetime  of  devoted  service 
to  the  welfare  of  all  his  fellow  men,  I  recommend  that  he  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humanities,  honoris  causa." 
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April  1,  1950 

President  George  Albert  Smith 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

47  East  South  Temple  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dear  President  Smith: 

My  calendar  tells  me  that  Tuesday,  April  4,  is  a  very  important 
date.  It  is  your  birthday. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  more  friends  than  you,  President  Smith. 
You  no  doubt  have  received  scores  of  birthday  cards  and  greetings  and 
presents.  More  are  probably  on  the  way.  Newspapers  and  magazines  will 
probably  have  articles  about  you. 

No  one  deserves  all  this  more  than  you  do,  President  Smith. 

But  I'd  like  to  send  my  felicitations  to  you  in  a  little  different 
way.   Somehow  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  will  realize  that  they  come 
straight  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I'd  like  my  birthday  wishes  to  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  this 
personal  letter.   It  won't  take  many  words  for  me  to  say  what  I'd  like, 
President  Smith. 

For  years,  so  many  now  that  I  forget  just  the  number,  I  have  been 
attending  our  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools.  As  a  tot  I  learned  such 
simple  things  as  kindness  to  animals  and  to  playmates.   I  was  taught  to 
honor  my  parents,  and  to  go  to  my  Heavenly  Father  with  my  problems,  my 
joys,  and  my  sorrows.   I  was  instructed  in  faith  through  stories  such  as 
that  of  Abraham  of  old  and  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  first  vision. 
With  lessons  on  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Widow's  Mite,  and  young  Nephi,  I 
learned  the  blessedness  of  helpfulness  and  giving. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  President  Smith,  for  your  life — for  a  life 
that  exemplifies  these  teachings  I  have  received  through  the  years  as  a 
Sunday  School  pupil. 

Sunday  School  lessons  are  more  understandable  when  they  are  seen  in 
action.   Indeed,  your  life  has  made  gospel  lessons  more  real  and  vivid 
for  me. 

I  am  sure  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  members  everywhere  would 
join  me  in  this  simple  but  heartfelt  birthday  expression: 

"Thank  you  for  your  life,  President  Smith.   It  has  been  a  series  of 
continuing,  powerful  Sunday  School  lessons  to  us  all.   May  it  continue 
many  days  more." 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  Sunday  School  Member 
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THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 


DR.  VIRGINIA  F.  CUTLER 


Virginia  F.  Cutler 


III.  FAMILY  TABLE  TALK 


"Mother,  a  new  family  moved  into 
Jimmy's  house  today  and  the  father 
smokes." 

"Really?  I  wonder  what  church 
they  belong  to." 

"I  don't  know,  but  they  must  be 
bad  people  if  the  father  smokes. 
They  won't  go  to  heaven  will  they, 
if  the  father  smokes?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,  Susan.  Bring 
me  the  evening  paper,  will  you?" 

This  seemingly  harmless  dinner- 
table  conversation  took  place  re- 
cently in  one  of  our  Latter-day  Saint 
homes.  The  next  day  Susan  met 
with  the  other  children  on  the  street 
and  they  all  decided  that  the  new 
family  must  be  a  very  bad  family. 
They  rode  up  and  down  on  their  tri- 
cycles and  called  out  to  the  children 
of  the  new  family.  "You  are  bad; 
your  father  smokes— you  will  never 
go  to  heaven  because  your  father 
smokes.  We  don't  like  you  because 
your  father  smokes." 

When  children  play  together  they 
soon  forget  and  forgive,  and  this 
incident  may  not  have  any  lasting 
effects.  But,  what  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  family  to  have 
that  kind  of  greeting  in  the  new  com- 
munity. 

Latter-day  Saint  Value  Pattern 

The  core  of  a  society  is  its  value 
pattern  and  the  behavior  of  indivi- 
duals is  measured  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  live  up  to  that  value  pat- 
tern. Latter-day  Saint  families  have 
a  rather  distinct  value  pattern  that 
has  gradually  been  built  up  over  a 
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period  of  one  hundred  twenty  years. 
Children  are  trained  from  infancy  to 
believe  and  practice  the  Word  of 
Wisdom;  they  are  trained  to  go  to 
Sunday  School,  Primary  and  sacra- 
ment meeting;  they  are  trained  to 
repeat  slogans  and  to  know  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith— but  with  all  this 
training  we  have  failed  if  they  have 
not  also  learned  to  accept  and  love 
our  fellow  men  who  may  have  a 
different  value  pattern  from  our  own. 
This  is  where  family  table  talk  is 
important. 

Are  Latter-day  Saints  Tolerant? 

Several  years  ago  I  met  a  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell  University  who; 
when  she  learned  that  I  was  a  Latter- 
day  Saint,  made  this  remark:  "I 
was  born  in  Utah  and  lived  there 
for  twelve  years.  My  family  be- 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  we  children  were  al- 
ways looked  down  upon  because  we 
were  not  Mormons.  We  were  called 
the  dirty  little  gentiles.  I  was  very 
thankful  when  we  moved  away,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  go 
back." 

A  student  from  Idaho  gave  me 
this  story:  "My  family  belongs  to 
the  Lutheran  Church.  We  have  lived 
in  a  Mormon  community  in  Idaho 
all  our  lives.  We  have  never  been 
really  accepted  in  that  community. 
The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  Latter-day  Saints  and 
they  always  favor  the  L.  D.  S.  chil- 
dren. When  there  are  plays,  oper- 
ettas,  or   other  special   events,  the 


L.  D.  S.  children  are  always  given 
the  favored  parts.  There  has  always 
been  a  certain  amount  of  discrimi- 
nation against  me  because  I  am  not 
a  Mormon." 

Are  Other  People  More  Tolerant? 

You  may  be  inclined  to  say  to 
these  people:  "Well,  why  don't  you 
join  the  Church?  And  then  your 
troubles  would  be  over."  That  is 
an  easy  way  out  and  I  might  have 
been  guilty  of  that  statement  my- 
self had  I  not  had  the  experience  of 
living  in  a  community  for  a  number 
of  years  where  I  was  of  a  minority 
group.  There  were  six  families  of 
Latter-day  Saints  living  in  a  county 
of  10,000  population.  We  dis- 
covered that  we  could  live  very 
happily  with  these  people.  It  was 
known  throughout  the  county  that 
we  were  so-called  "Mormons,"  but 
never  was  there  any  discrimination 
against  us  because  of  this  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  were  accepted; 
our  ideas  were  treated  with  respect; 
and  there  was  considerable  influence 
exerted  in  that  community  by  those 
six  L.  D.  S.  families. 

The  situation  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  there  been  a  very  homo- 
geneous group  belonging  predomi- 
nantly to  one  religious  denomination. 
The  six  L.  D.  S.  families  might  then 
have  been  open  for  attack.  But  there 
were  many  different  religious  de- 
nominations represented,  and  the  six 
families  merely  added  to  the  growing 
list  of  religious  sects.  Many  times 
I   have   wondered   how  we   would 
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have  felt  if  we  had  been  subjected 
to  taunts  and  jibes  about  our  pat- 
tern of  living.  The  adults  would 
probably  survive— but  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  children?  There 
certainly  would  be  many  more  handi- 
caps and  obstacles  to  overcome  if 
such  a  situation  of  intolerance  did 
exist. 

Love  of  Fellow  Men  Can  Be  Taught 

Around  the  dinner  table  is  the 
place  where  love  of  your  fellow  men 
can  be  taught  and  caught.  How— 
is  the  question. 

Today's  family  is  so  preoccupied 
with  getting  ready  to  go  some  place 
else  that  the  home  becomes  much 
like  a  filling  station  where  you  honk 
the  horn,  fill  up,  and  blow  out. 
Many  of  the  family  meals  are  served 
on  the  oilcloth,  picnic  style,  with  a 
can  of  soup,  a  box  of  crackers,  and 
a  bottle  of  milk.  Some  families  use 
the  relay  system  of  one  after  the 
other  rushing  to  the  table  and  leav- 
ing without  the  benefit  of  a  blessing 
on  the  food  or  of  giving  each  one 
an  equal  chance.  Picnic  style  ser- 
ving is  conducive  to  picnic  manners. 
The  picnic  situation  does  not  provide 
a  suitable  setting  for  the  teaching  of 
a  love  for  your  fellow  men.  It  may 
do  the  reverse  if  you  were  short- 
changed because  someone  beat  you 
to  the  table. 

The  high  cost  of  housing  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  cutting  down 
on  floor  space.  The  dining  room  is 
usually  the  room  deleted  from  the 
plan.  This  means  that  the  kitchen 
is  often  the  only  place  for  serving 
meals.  If  the  homemaker  has  not 
been  careful  in  cleaning  up  pots  and 
pans  as  she  has  prepared  the  meal, 
the  sink  may  be  piled  high  with  dirty 
dishes,  potato  peelings,  and  other 
debris.  This  is  not  the  most  de- 
sirable setting  for  teaching  a  love 
for  your  fellow  men.  The  constant 
reminder  of  all  the  dishes  to  be 
washed  is  a  handicap  for  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  clean  up  after  the  meal. 

Have  Dining  Table 

It  is  recommended  that  if  you 
don't  have  a  dining  room  that  one 
end  of  the  living  room  be  converted 
into  a  dining  area  with  a  drop-leaf 
table  that  can  be  pushed  back  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  or  that 
you  improve  in  your  housekeeping 
habits  and  provide  a  dining  area  in 
one  end  of  the  kitchen  that  will  be 
a  desirable  setting  for  family  table 
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talk.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
you  do  some  extra  planning  to  make 
at  least  one  meal  of  the  day  a  special 
occasion  for  all  family  members.  Use 
place  mats  or  a  tablecloth  to  take 
away  the  picnic  feeling.  A  plant  or 
some  flowers  on  the  table  will  help. 
Use  your  best  china  and  expect  best- 
china  manners.  Plan  the  menu  to 
include  some  color  contrasts  and  in- 
teresting food.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deadly  than  a  meal  of  halibut, 
mashed  potatoes,  cauliflower  and 
rice  pudding. 

All  members  of  the  family  should 
be  washed  and  combed  and  should 
sit  down  together  before  one  is  called 
upon  to  lead  in  family  prayer  and 
give  a  blessing  on  the  food. 

No  Reprimands  at  the  Table 

Good  food— good  will  among  fam- 
ily members— good  manners— inter- 
esting setting.  There  could  be  no 
better  place  to  teach  love  of  one's 
fellow  men  than  here.  Father  may 
feel  that  this  is  the  time  to  get 
after  John  for  not  feeding  the  chick- 
ens on  time  or  to  reprimand  Mary 
for  not  getting  home  earlier  last 
night,  but— if  he  has  planned  with 
mother  for  this  hour  with  the  family 
to  be  a  place  where  love  of  one's 
fellow  men  is  taught— he  will  stay 
himself.  Instead,  he  may  report 
some  incident  of  the  day;  it  may 
concern  some  non-Latter-day-Saint 
people.  The  question  may  come  up 
through  one  of  the  children  that 
they  don't  have  the  same  standards 
that  we  have.  One  of  the  parents 
can  help  in  this  situation  by  saying, 
"That  is  true;  they  have  been  trained 


differently.  We  can  maintain  our 
own  standards  and  follow  the  teach- 
ings that  we  know,  and  still  like 
these  people  even  though  they  live 
differently.  In  our  family  we  do 
this  way— they  have  a  different  pat- 
tern but  we  still  like  them."  These 
feelings  about  people  are  quickly 
caught. 

Guests  of  Different  Backgrounds 

The  dinner  table  is  the  ideal  place 
for  entertaining  people  of  different 
backgrounds.  It  is  well  for  the 
family  to  become  acquainted  with 
points  of  view  that  may  differ  from 
their  own  pattern.  These  differences 
serve  to  clarify  thinking  about  values 
that  have  lasting  importance.  Fol- 
lowing the  visit  of  the  guests  the 
parents  can  help  in  interpreting  to 
the  family  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view. 

If  the  family  has  a  missionary  out 
in  the  field,  the  dinner  hour  is  a  good 
time  to  talk  about  the  strange  land 
and  the  customs  of  the  people  where 
the  missionary  is  laboring.  Some 
of  this  discussion  will  be  felt  in 
the  letters  to  the  missionary,  who  will 
be  strengthened  in  developing  a  love 
for  the  people  in  this  strange  land 
because  of  the  support  from  his 
family. 

Plan  Your  Table  Discussions 

A  study  of  authors  or  composers 
may  provide  the  basis  for  the  family 

*Eugene  W.  Sloan,  until  recently  superintendent 
of  Ensign  Ward  Sunday  School,  of  Ensign  Stake 
in  Salt  Lake  City;  his  wife,  Mildred  Owen  Sloan; 
and  their  children  (left  to  right),  Linda,  Eugene, 
Suzanne,   and  Sylvia. 

(Continued  on  page   106) 
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Representative 
Women  of  the  Church 

LOUIE  B.  FELT 


Thomas  C  Romney 


"fJlTHENEVER  "Primary  Association" 
is  mentioned  to  those  familiar 
with  its  organization  and  develop- 
ment, the  name  of  Louie  B.  Felt  rush- 
es to  mind.  No  other  woman  has  had 
the  distinction  of  rendering  so  many 
years  of  service  to  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  has  Sister  Felt.  Aurelia 
Rogers  is  entitled  to  be  known  as  the 
prime  mover  in  the  founding  of  this 
great  organization  for  children  and 
was  its  first  president;  but  in  that 
same  year,  1878,  Sister  Felt  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  second  as- 
sociation, which  was  organized  in 
the  Eleventh  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 
From  1880  until  within  two  years 
of  her  passing  from  earth  life— for 
a  period  of  forty-five  years— she 
served  with  distinction  as  president 
of  a  ward  Primary  or  the  Primary 
Association  of  the  Church. 

Her  love  for  children  was  pro- 
verbial; and,  while  she  was  never 
blessed  with  any  of  her  own,  she 
lavished  her  affection  on  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  under  her  super- 
vision during  the  years  of  her  ad- 
ministration. 

The  key  to  her  success  with  chil- 
dren finds  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  penned  by  a  life  long 
friend,  Ruth  May  Fox: 

"Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto 

me, 
Through  the  years  of  my  life  I  have 

striv'n 
To    teach    them    the    words    Thou 

gavs't,  dear  Lord, 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav'n. 
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Love  Governed  Her  Home 

Louie  B.  was  unwittingly  being 
prepared  for  her  life's  mission  when 
but  a  child  in  her  parents'  home  in 
the  village  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
where  she  was  born  May  5,  1850. 
She  came  into  a  home  in  which 
love  was  the  governing  influence 
and  where  children  were  considered 
a  heritage  from  the  Lord  to  be 
treated  as  eternal  beings  to  gain 
experiences  that  would  serve  them 
well  in  their  journey  toward  per- 
fection and  exaltation.  The  child- 
hood of  Louie  was  a  happy  one. 
She  was  the  only  girl  of  the  family, 
but  her  brothers  were  her  close  com- 
panions, and  frequently  together 
they  roamed  the  hills  and  vales  in 
search  of  variegated  flowers  so 
abundant  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Often  she  accompanied  her  father 
and  brothers  in  a  rowboat  to  dredge 
for  oysters.  In  the  autumn  they 
went  in  quest  of  nuts  that  grew 
wild  in  the  forests;  and  when  winter 
cast  her  white  mantle  over  the  face 
of  nature  and  the  streams  were 
frozen  over,  the  children  took  de- 
light in  skating  and  indulging  in 
other  sports  common  to  that  season 
of  the  year. 

In  the  home  she  was  a  close  com- 
panion of  her  mother,  who  early 
taught  her  the  fundamentals  of 
homemaking.  While  a  mere  child 
she  acquired  the  art  of  breadmaking 
and  of  preparing  delectable  dishes, 
much  to  the  liking  of  her  parents  and 
adoring  brothers. 

Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  the  Lord.  Never 
were  the   Bouton  children  permit- 


ted to  sing  frivolous  songs  in  the 
home  nor  indulge  in  games  of  any 
sort  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Proper 
observance  of  the  Holy  Day  must 
include  attendance  at  Church,  how- 
ever many  sessions  there  might  be; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
family  to  engage  in  scripture  reading 
and  in  discussing  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  as  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Louie, 
her  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary  Bou- 
ton, had  identified  themselves  with 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints;  and  her  father  for  a 
number  of  years  presided  over  the 
branch  at  Norwalk.  During  those 
years  the  Boutons  constantly  left 
their  door  open  for  the  Mormon 
elders  who  frequently  came  that  way 
for  a  brief  period  of  relaxation  from 
their  arduous  duties.  At  such  times 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  entire 
branch  to  participate  in  what  was 
termed  a  "clam  bake,"  usually  held 
on  a  little  island  not  far  from  the 
Bouton  home.  The  designation, 
"Nauvoo  Island,"  had  been  given 
this  little  spot  of  ground  by  Apostle 
John  Taylor;  and  this  added  to  its 
appropriateness  as  an  occasional 
gathering  place  for  the  Saints. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  Louie 
was  baptized  by  W.  J.  Dalton,  and 
six  years  later  the  family  left  for 
Utah.  They  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  when  the  baggage  train 
containing  their  personal  effects  took 
fire  and  all  of  their  belongings  except 
the  clothes  they  wore  were  de- 
stroyed. This  necessitated  a  return 
to    Norwalk  where   they   remained 
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for  a  period  of  two  years  before  again 
embarking  for  the  west. 

The  journey  was  begun  in  May; 
1866,  this  time  by  train  and  boat 
to  Omaha,  and  then  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  wagon  and  on  foot.  Before 
reaching  Omaha,  Father  Bouton  was 
taken  ill,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
mother  of  Louie  to  remain  with  her 
husband,  while  the  girl  and  two 
brothers  proceeded  to  Omaha,  ac- 
companied by  Mormon  elders. 

A  young  elder,  Joseph  H.  Felt, 
recently  returned  from  a  European 
mission,  was  in  charge  of  the  Saints 
at  Omaha.  Hearing  of  the  near 
approach  of  members  of  the  Bouton 
family,  young  Felt  and  several  other 
returned  elders  drew  lots  to  see  who 
should  meet  the  boat  at  the  dock, 
and  the  lot  fell  on  Brother  Felt. 

At  this  time  Louie  was  emerging 
into  young  womanhood,  full  of  am- 
bition, with  sparkling  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  and  tall  and  graceful 
in  form.  When  her  eyes  fell  upon 
this  eligible  young  man,  her  heart 
beat  a  little  faster  than  usual;  and 
Elder  Felt  was  similarly  affected 
at  the  sight  of  the  charming  young 
woman. 

A  Pioneer  to  Salt  Lake  and  Nevada 

The  Bouton  family  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  September  16,  1866;  and 
in  December  of  that  year  Joseph  H. 
Felt  led  Louie  Bouton  to  the  altar 
where  they  were  pronounced  hus- 
band and  wife.  Present  at  the  wed- 
ding reception  were  nearly  all  of 
the  General  Authorities,  including 
President  Brigham  Young. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  the 
couple  was  called  by  President 
Young  to  help  settle  the  Muddy,  now 
known  as  Moapa,  Nevada.  The 
journey  there  was  a  long  and  te- 
dious one,  taking  them  by  way  of 
St.  George,  over  a  road  through 
quicksand  and  over  mountains  that 
seemed  almost  impassable.  At  St. 
George  an  old  friend  of  Brother  Felt 
tried  to  induce  him  to  remain  there 
and  not  venture  farther  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  mesquite  and  cacti,  inhabited 
by  coyotes,  rattlesnakes,  and  an  oc- 
casional band  of  Indians. 

Approaching  his  wife,  Elder  Felt 
temptingly  asked,  "Louie,  what  had 
we  better  do?" 

The  wife  replied,  "We  were  not 
sent  to  St.  George;  we  were  sent  to 
the  Muddy.  You  may  do  as  you 
please.    I  am  going  on." 

The  journey  was  continued  and 
finally  they  arrived  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  the  Muddy  River;  there  they 
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occupied  a  tent  and  wagon  box  until 
they  were  offered  a  chicken  coop  by 
a  kind  neighbor.  In  this  they  found 
a  degree  of  comfort  until  something 
better  could  be  provided. 

Fear  of  Indians  impelled  the 
Muddy  pioneers  to  build  a  fort  in 
which  the  women  remained  while 
their  husbands  and  brothers  were 
off  at  work.  Construction  of  adobe 
houses  became  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  assisting  Joseph  H.  Felt  in 
making  adobes  was  his  faithful  com- 
panion, Louie,  who  tramped  the  mud 
to  the  proper  consistency.  When 
the  house  was  completed,  the  clay 
floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet 
brought  from  Salt  Lake  City;  tHe 
roof  was  of  brush  and  mud;  the 
windows  were  of  muslin  stretched 
over  the  openings;  and  a  blanket 
covered  the  doorway. 

The  Muddy  Mission  was  soon  a- 
bandoned,  and  the  Felt  family  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  City  to  make 
their  home.  In  the  meantime  Louie's 
father  was  taken  ill  and  was  advised 
by  President  Young  to  return  to  the 
old  home  in  the  East.  Louie  had 
a  great  desire  to  be  with  her  parents 
to  render  them  assistance,  and  she 
therefore  accompanied  them  to  Nor- 
walk. 

She  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time  when  her  father  said,  "Louie, 
you  must  go  back  to  Utah  to  your 
husband   and  the   Saints." 

The  daughter  replied,  "I  cannot 
go  and  leave  Mother  when  she  needs 
me  so  much." 

"Yes,"  said  the  father,  "I  cannot 
die  in  peace  until  I  know  you  are 
back  with  the  people  of  God." 


She  therefore  returned,  and  when 
her  father  heard  of  her  safe  arrival 
he  said,  "Now  I  can  go  in  peace." 
He  passed  away  that  evening. 

Brother  Felt  was  called  on  several 
missions  and  as  a  result  acquired 
but  little  of  this  world's  goods. 
Fortunate  it  was  that  Louie's  father 
left  her  a  sum  of  money,  for  with 
this  she  was  able  to  build  a  nice 
little  cottage  and  furnish  it  com- 
fortably. 

In  commenting  on  the  abilities  of 
Sister  Felt  and  her  activities,  Sister 
Lillie  Freeze  said,  "Louie  is 
thoroughly  domestic,  clean,  orderly, 
a  good  housekeeper,  an  excellent 
cook,  a  real  homemaker.  She  is 
intensely  energetic  and  sympathetic. 
Outside  of  her  home  life  at  this 
time  she  was  a  bright  light  in  the 
social  world.  She  loved  parties  and 
dances  and  was  very  popular.  She 
and  I  were  the  leading  ones  in 
dramatics  in  the  ward.  .  .  ." 

But  it  was  as  an  officer  in  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  Church  that  Louie 
B.  Felt  was  best  known.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  1869  that  President 
Young  called  his  daughters  together 
to  organize  them  into  a  society, 
"for  the  promotion  of  habits  of  order, 
thrift,  industry  and  charity,  to  re- 
trench from  their  extravagance  in 
dress,  in  eating,  and  even  in  speech." 
Similar  retrenchment  societies  were 
established  throughout  the  Church 
in  1870,  and  Louie  B.  Felt  became 
a  member  of  the  first  organization 

*Left  to  right,  standing:  Aurelia  S.  Rogers  and 
May  Anderson.  Seated:  Lillie  T.  Freeze,  Louie 
B.    Felt,    and    Josephine    R.    West. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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III.   SOIL  EROSION 


Fjm  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
security  of  Zion  may  be  threat- 
ened by  erosion?  Latter-day  Saint 
people  have  always  been  advised  to 
keep  close  to  the  soil.  The  Church 
recognizes  that  spiritual  growth  and 
development  are  dependent  to  a 
large  measure  upon  our  material  well- 
being.  If  we  permit  our  soils  to  be 
destroyed  by  erosion,  then  our  stabil- 
ity as  a  people  will  be  weakened. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  ero- 
sion is  something  that  occurs  in 
foreign  countries  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  erosion  has  progressed  fur- 
ther in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Southeastern  states  than  here  in  the 
West,  but  this  is  largely  because 
those  areas  have  been  settled  longer. 
When  virgin  lands  are  broken  up, 
the  native  vegetation  destroyed,  and 
the  soil  placed  under  cultivation,  the 
stage  is  set  for  the  beginning  of 
erosion. 

Some  of  the  lands  in  Utah  have 
now  been  cultivated  for  a  hundred 
years.  Erosion  has  taken  place  here 
and  it  has  progressed  further  than 
most  of  us  think.  The  evidences  of 
erosion,  its  seriousness,  and  methods 
for  its  control  should  be  brought 
before  all  people,  including  the  chil- 
dren and  young  men  and  women  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  churches— 
those  who  live  in  cities,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  who  irrigate  and  till  the 
soil. 

Erosion  in  Irrigation  Furrows 

Each  irrigation  furrow  is  a  poten- 
tial gully.     Unless  considerable  care 
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is  used,  loose  soil  is  washed  down  the 
furrow  with  each  irrigation  and  a 
gully  is  formed.  Of  course  we  do 
not  think  of  the  furrows  as  gullies, 
because  each  year  the  land  is  plowed 
and  smoothed  over  in  preparing  the 
seedbed  for  the  next  crop.  The  gul- 
lies disappear.  New  ones  are  formed, 
however,  as  the  new  crop  is  irrigated 
the  next  season;  and  another  layer 
of  topsoil  is  washed  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  field,  or  into  the 
drainage  ditch  where  it  is  lost  to 
cultivation.  Gullies  four  inches  deep 
are  not  uncommon  in  irrigation  fur- 
rows, and  in  many  fields  they  have 
been  observed  to  be  six  or  even  ten 
inches  deep.  On  some  fields  where 
the  direction  of  the  furrow  is  down 
a  steep  slope,  deep  gullies  have  been 
formed  and  erosion  is  serious.  Ero- 
sion is  particularly  serious  in  some 
orchards  planted  on  steep  slopes, 
where  the  land  is  clean-cultivated 
and  the  irrigation  furrows  run  down 
the  slopes. 

The  damaging  effect  of  erosion  in 
the  irrigation  furrows  is  shown  by 
removal  of  soil  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  field.  Here  the  subsoil  begins 
to  appear,  stones  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  remaining  soil  is  less 
mellow  and  more  difficult  to  till. 
Furthermore,  crops  fail  to  grow  as 
well  on  this  portion  of  the  field  and 
yields  become  smaller  from  year 
to  year.  On  many  farms,  soil  re- 
moved from  the  upper  portion  of 
the  field  piles  up  as  much  as  three 
or  four  feet  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
field.  Although  this  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  soil  washed 


away  in  the  irrigation  water,  it  does 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  being  re- 
moved from  the  land. 

Kind   of   Soil,    Slope,   and   Size   of 
Stream 

Three  factors  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  erosion 
that  will  take  place  in  an  irrigation 
furrow.  These  are  the  kind  of  soil, 
the  slope  of  the  land,  and  the  size  of 
the  irrigation  stream. 

Fine-textured  soils  composed 
chiefly  of  fine  silt  and  clay  particles 
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VALUABLE  SOIL  LOST  BY  EROSION 

When  slope  of  furrow  is  more  than  2  per 

cent  or  irrigation  stream  is  too  large. 
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Irrigation  will  not  cause  erosion  here. 


are  likely  to  erode  more  readily  than 
coarse-textured  soils  having  more  of 
the  larger  sand  particles.  The  fine 
silt  and  clay  particles  are  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  larger  sand  particles 
and  are  therefore  more  readily 
picked  up  and  carried  in  suspension 
by  moving  water.  Furthermore, 
water  usually  penetrates  or  soaks 
slowly  into  fine-textured  soils.  If 
a  large  stream  of  water  is  used  in 
irrigation,  there  is  likely  to  be  much 
erosion.  On  such  soils  small  streams 
of  water  should  be  used,  but  kept 
on  the  land  for  a  long  period  of 
time  to  allow  the  water  to  soak  into 
the  soil.  Water  penetrates  coarse- 
grained or  sandy  soils  more  rapidly. 
Consequently,  as  there  is  less  danger 
of  erosion,  a  larger  stream  of  water 
should  be  used  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  furrows  more  quickly. 

Irrigation  furrows  should  not  be 
directed  down  steep  slopes,  but 
around  the  slope  and  as  nearly  on 
the  contour  of  the  land  as  possible. 
Increasing  the  slope  of  an  irrigation 
furrow  from  2  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  greatly  increases  the  amount 
of  soil  that  will  be  eroded. 

From  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 


it  was  concluded  that  furrows 
should  not  be  steeper  than  2  per  cent 
(2  feet  of  fall  in  100  feet). 

Likewise,  if  the  size  of  the  irriga- 
tion stream  is  doubled,  the  damage 
from  erosion  will  be  considerably 
more    than    doubled. 

When  orchards  are  planted  on 
steep  sloping  lands,  the  tree  rows 
should  be  laid  out  on  the  contour 
and  not  up  and  down  the  slope. 
Often,  special  irrigation  facilities 
such  as  flumes  or  closed  pipes  are 
necessary  to  control  the  water  where 
the  slope  is  steep.  It  is  especially 
important  if  erosion  is  to  be  mini- 
mized to  have  ample  facilities  for 
complete  control  of  water  where 
irrigation  must  be  done  at  night. 

Erosion  on  Dry  Farms 

Erosion  has  also  become  serious 
on  the  dry  farms  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Area.  The  organic  matter  of 
most  dry  farm  soils  was  depleted 
rather  rapidly  under  the  early  cul- 
tural practices  followed.  For  many 
years  it  was  thought  dry  lands 
should  be  tilled  as  thoroughly  as 
irrigated  lands.  They  were  plowed 
deep,  then  disked  and  harrowed 
repeatedly  to  develop  and  maintain 


a  fine  dust  mulch  on  the  surface  to 
conserve  the  soil  moisture.  This, 
together  with  the  practice  of  summer 
fallowing,  stimulated  bacterial  ac- 
tion and  speeded  up  the  process  of 
organic  matter  decomposition.  As 
a  result,  the  soil's  water-absorbing 
capacity  became  lessened  and  the 
individual  soil  particles  became  dis- 
persed. These  conditions  served  to 
promote  both  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. 

Severe  dust  storms  have  occurred 
in  some  dry-farm  areas.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  newly-seeded  lands  have 
been  so  severely  damaged  that  the 
crop  was  blown  out  and  reseeding 
was  necessary.  Furthermore,  the 
removal  of  this  rich  top-soil  from  the 
seedbed  materially  decreased  the 
productivity  of  the  land.  Enormous 
drifts  of  fine  soil  have  accumulated 
in  roadways,  along  fence  lines,  and 
in  other  places,  creating  considerable 
damage  and  expense  to  individuals 
and  communities. 

Serious  Effects  in  Winter 

When  dry-farm  land  is  left  bare 
over  winter,  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable erosion  as  the  snows  melt 
in  the  spring  and  water  runs  off  the 
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MELTING    SNOWS    MAY    CAUSE    SERIOUS    EROSION 
Land  should  be  protected  by  plant  cover. 


land.  This  is  particularly  serious 
on  lands  where  steep  slopes  occur. 
In  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  frozen 
and  the  water  from  the  melting 
snows  cannot  soak  into  the  soil,  the 
erosion  damage  is  usually  serious. 
Practically  all  the  water  runs  off 
the  land  and  carries  a  considerable 
amount  of  surface  soil  with  it. 

The  accumulative  effects  of  ero- 
sion year  after  year  are  now  showing 
up  in  many  dry-farm  areas.  Much 
of  the  fertile  topsoil  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  steeper  slopes  and 
the  lighter-colored  subsoil  is  show- 
ing up.  These  subsoils  are  less 
productive  and  they  are  usually 
subject  to  more  rapid  erosion  be- 
cause the  more  compact  subsoils  do 


not  absorb  water  as  readily  as  the 
surface  soils  which  contain  more 
organic   matter. 

Erosion  Control 

Vegetation  is  the  key  to  erosion 
control.  On  irrigated  lands  this 
means  that  a  good  crop  rotation 
should  be  followed,  alternating  row 
crops  with  sod  crops.  Most  row 
crops  tend  to  encourage  erosion.  Sod 
crops,  such  as  grass,  pastures,  or  al- 
falfa, develop  a  dense  cover  over 
the  soil,  which  breaks  up  the  force  of 
falling  rain  drops,  which  otherwise 
would  beat  heavily  on  the  soil  sur- 
face. Sod  crops  also  have  a  root 
system  that  permeates  the   surface 


soil  and  tends  to  hold  it  against  ero- 
sion. These  crops  also  add  organic 
matter  which  increases  the  water- 
absorbing  capacity  of  the  soil.  For- 
tunately, alfalfa  grows  well  and  is 
one  of  the  best  crops  on  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  West. 

A  dense  plant  cover  also  reduces 
erosion  by  slowing  down  the  water 
as  it  runs  off  the  land.  If  the  speed 
of  running  water  is  cut  in  half,  it 
can  carry  only  one  thirty- second  of 
its  original  load  of  soil.  The  thicker 
the  plant  cover,  the  more  the  water 
is  slowed  down. 

On  dry-farm  lands  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  fallow  the  land  in  alternate 
years,  we  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  land  must  be  left  over  winter 
in  a  rough  condition,  so  as  to  make 
many  small  depressions  to  hold  the 
water.  It  is  important  also  to  leave 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  much 
of  the  stubble  as  possible  to  help 
retard  the  movement  of  water  over 
the  surface.  Newer  methods  of 
plowing  and  cultivating  dry  lands  are 
designed  to  create  a  stubble  mulch 
on  the  surface  to  prevent  erosion. 
Strip-cropping  and  contour  cultiva- 
tion are  also  advocated  for  the  con- 
trol of  erosion  on  slopes  that  are 
steep. 

It  is  not  possible  here,  nor  is  it 
intended,  to  give  complete  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  ero- 
sion. For  further  information  read- 
ers are  referred  to  books  on  erosion 
control,  conservation,  and  soil  man- 
agement, and  also  to  bulletins  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
your  state  agricultural  extension 
service.  Your  county  agricultural 
agent  and  soil  conservation  district 
officials  can  also  give  many  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  control  of  ero- 
sion. Specific  practices  must  always 
be  adapted  to  individual  farms. 


THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

table  talk.  Family  members  may 
be  assigned  to  look  up  some  inter- 
esting material  to  start  the  discus- 
sion. Do  you  listen  to  the  "Chicago 
Round  Table?"  The  plan  for  dis- 
cussion used  by  this  group  could 
very  well  be  used  by  the  family. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  engage  in 
conversation  a  fellow  traveler  on  a 
bus  or  train  and  discuss  some  serious 
topic?  You  will  find  it  a  rare  thing 
that  he  can  talk  seriously  on  any 
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subject  for  as  long  as  five  minutes. 
The  difficulty  is  not  with  our  schools 
or  with  the  church— the  reason  may 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  little  opportunity  given 
to  think  a  problem  through  and  to 
discuss  it.  We  are  all  in  too  big 
a  hurry  to  get  somewhere.  If  we 
rush  so  fast  through  this  life  that  we 
don't  have  time  to  gather  up  those 
lasting  and  eternal  values  to  take 
with  us,  our  rush  will  be  in  vain. 


Family  Table  Talk  Develops 
Attitudes 

Let's  just  calm  down  a  little  and 
realize  that  each  passing  day  makes 
its  impression  on  the  total  life  pat- 
tern, that  around  the  family  dinner 
table  our  attitudes  and  abilities  in 
life  will  be  developed.  Through  fam- 
ily table  talk  we  may  learn  and  put 
into  practice  one  of  the  eternal  val- 
ues, the  love  of  our  fellow  men. 


TH  F 


NSTRUCTOR 


ATTITUDES  AND  FACTS 

In  Sunday  School  Teaching 


Ralph  B.  Keeler 


John,  a  stalwart  adolescent,  had 
thrilled  his  Sunday  School  teach- 
er when  he  quoted  from  mem- 
ory the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Beatitudes 
all  in  one  sitting.  Several  members 
of  the  class  had  done  nearly  as  well; 
all  had  quoted  some.  But  John  was 
outstanding.  That  just  goes  to  show 
what  a  boy  can  do  when  he  puts  his 
mind  to  it.  Brother  Baker  was  im- 
pressed with  the  response  of  his  class, 
and  justly  felt  a  teacher's  pride  in 
the  reaction  of  his  students  to  his 
assignment.  Brother  Baker,  however, 
was  not  proud  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  evening,  John  and 
three  of  his  Sunday  School  compan- 
ions were  involved  in  a  traffic  vio- 
lation which  resulted  in  the  hospitali- 
zation of  five  persons,  including  two 
of  their  own  party.  John  knew  his 
brakes  were  not  safe  when  he  took 
the  car. 

This  splendid  teacher  pondered 
the  case.  Why  do  some  boys  appear 
so  strong  in  the  classroom  and  so 
weak  on  the  highway?  Why  should 
any  pupil  who  can  talk  imposingly 
on  religious  principles  go  afoul  in 
his  actions?  Is  it  the  fault  of  nature? 
Are  boys  and  girls  born  that  way,  or 
can  something  be  done  to  bring  the 
actions  of  pupils  more  in  line  with 
their  impressive  words? 

Balance  Between  Facts  and  Attitudes 

Many  educators  believe  some- 
thing can  be  done,  and  are  approach- 
ing the  problem  by  attempting  to 
reach  a  desirable  balance  between 
the  teaching  of  facts  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  attitudes  in  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  students.  They  fur- 
ther believe  fact-learning  without 
attitude-building  of  a  wholesome 
nature  can,  and  often  will,  lead  to 
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improper  and  unwholesome  con- 
duct. John's  skill  in  reciting  scrip- 
tural passages  did  not  impel  him  to 
observe  traffic  rules. 

Teachers  should  understand  that 
strong  character  grows  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  wholesome  attitudes  and  that, 
therefore,  the  building  of  wholesome 
attitudes  must  be  an  objective  in 
Sunday  School  teaching;  that  at- 
titudes need  substance  out  of  which 
to  grow;  and  that,  in  part  at  least, 
they  may  come  very  naturally  out 
of  the  facts  of  lesson  materials.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  learning  of  facts 
obviously  becomes  another  objective 
in  teaching. 

Perhaps,  if  we  examine  carefully 
the  relative  position  attitudes  and 
facts  hold,  as  objectives  in  teaching, 
we  can  discover  why  the  actions  of 
boys  and  girls  sometimes  fail  to 
show  a  degree  of  correlation.  In 
making  such  an  examination  we 
should  look  at  attitudes  and  facts 
separately. 

Attitudes  Are  Long-term  Objectives 

Attitudes  are  long-term  objec- 
tives. Desirable  attitudes  are  among 
the  over-all  or  ultimate  aims  usually 
desired  in  religious  teaching.  The 
compulsion  one  has  to  choose  right, 
in  place  of  evil,  comes  from  desirable 
attitudes.  Then,  what  are  attitudes, 
and  how  do  they  develop?  Attitudes 
represent  what  students  think  and 
how  they  feel  with  regard  to  a  given 
situation.  Such  feelings  may  be 
based  on  the  pupil's  intellectual 
understanding  of  the  facts  involved 
in  the  particular  case,  or  simply 
upon  his  own  emotions  arising  out 
of  past  experiences,  including  fears 
and  hates,  likes  and  dislikes,  angers 
and  affections.  Attitudes  may  be 
influenced  by  what  others  think  and 


feel.  Therefore,  attitudes  may  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  fact,  or 
emotion,  or  both. 

Teachers  help  students  develop 
standards  of  value  through  pursuit 
of  the  ultimate  educational  objec- 
tives they  set  up  for  the  course;  but 
teachers  must  go  further  and  help 
pupils  accept  those  values,  those 
ultimate  aims,  those  attitudes,  with 
whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
without  resentments.  They  must  re- 
alize that  even  though  acceptable 
patterns  of  behavior  may  be  accomp- 
lished—such as  paying  tithing,  at- 
tending Sunday  School,  being  cour- 
teous, being  punctual—  students  may 
still,  though  they  will  not  necessarily, 
lack  the  basic  attitudes  of  good 
character.  These  outward  aspects 
are  sometimes  misleading. 

Attitudes  Caught  as  Well  as  Taught 

To  look  further  into  how  attitudes 
are.  developed,  suppose  a  teacher 
wishes  to  orient  his  students  in  the 
direction  of  integrity;  he  must  first 
accept  and  practice  integrity  him- 
self, for  attitudes  are  "caught"  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  taught. 
He  must  also  identify,  at  least  in 
his  own  thinking,  the  specific  abili- 
ties involved  in  integrity,  some  of 
which  are,  (a)  "the  belief  in 
the  worth  of  one's  own  person- 
ality," (b)  "the  desire  to  be 
faithful  to  promises,"  (c)  "the  ten- 
dency to  do  one's  full  duty,"  and 
(d)  "the  urge  to  do  all  work  ef- 
ficiently and  honestly."3  Until  the 
teacher  has  identified  these  abilities, 
he  is  working  in  the  dark.  The  ex- 
pressions, "belief  in,"  "desire  to  be," 
"tendency  to  do,"  give  him  specific 

■Caswell,  H.  L.,  and  Campbell,  D.  S.,  Cur- 
riculum Development,  p.  135,  American  Book 
Company,   N.   Y. 
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directions  toward  which  he  can  aim 
his   teaching. 

How  important  are  attitudes? 
Students  generally  act  according  to 
what  they  think  or  how  they  feel  in 
a  given  case.  "For  as  he  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he:  .  .  ."  (Proverbs 
23:7.)  Therefore,  as  pupils'  atti- 
tudes are,  so  their  actions  are.  At- 
titudes impel  people  to  action; 
therefore,  their  importance  is  ob- 
vious. 

Attitudes  Are  the  Goals 

Consider  next  the  teaching  of  facts. 
Facts,  habits,  and  skills,  usually 
thought  of  as  immediate  goals  in 
education,  are  the  vehicles  by  which 
the  ultimate  objectives,  such  as  at- 
titudes, are  reached.  It  is  through 
the  use  of  facts,  along  with  other 
media  that  attitudes  are  established. 
Facts,  by  themselves,  have  no  value. 
They  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
learning  lasting.  Facts  are  impor- 
tant only  as  they  contribute  to  the 
greater  values  toward  which  teach- 
ers work.  And,  conversely,  attitudes 
without  facts— those  based  on  emo- 
tion alone— are  dangerous.  Further- 
more, facts  must  be  specifically 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  given 
attitudes  if  they  are  to  contribute 
toward  the  development  of  desired 
patterns  of  behavior.  Students  might 
achieve  the  immediate  objectives 
defined  by  a  Sunday  School  teacher— 
the  learning  of  certain  facts— and 
yet  not  have  attitudes  that  would 
contribute  to  their  "becoming  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  fullest  and  truest 
sense  of  that  term,"  the  ultimate 
goal  of  Sunday  School  teaching. 


To  further  clarify  this  point,  we 
might  assume  the  immediate  aims 
of  a  given  teacher,  for  a  given  les- 
son, to  be:  the  reading  of  certain 
materials  in  the  manual;  the  mastery 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  read- 
ing, so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  by  the  author,  teach- 
er, and  pupils;  and  the  learning  of 
given  scriptures  relating  to  the  les- 
son. But  with  all  these  aims  ac- 
complished, the  students  may  still 
come  out  of  the  experience  without 
having  anything  added  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  way  of  life  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint.  This  can  be  just 
as  true  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  in 
the  literature  class  who  read  all  the 
selections  assigned,  mastered  all  the 
facts  and  skills  required,  and  yet 
failed  to  gain  love  and  appreciation 
for  good  literature.  Children  come 
to  Sunday  School  with  hearts  and 
souls,  as  well  as  heads.  Facts  take 
care  of  the  heads. 

Whether  the  knowledge  and  facts 
used  in  presenting  the  lessons  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  desired 
attitudes  depends  upon  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  used  and  the  way 
they  are  presented  by  the  teacher; 
his  own  feelings  and  his  own  testi- 
mony are  important.  Even  a  raised 
eyebrow,  at  the  proper  moment, 
can  make  a  difference.  Attitudes, 
ideals,  and  all  the  abilities— in  terms 
of  which  the  ultimate  aims  of  edu- 
cation are  usually  stated— develop 
continuously  in  the  lesson-by-lesson 
situations. 

There  is  one  note  of  caution.  If 
the  emphasis  from  week  to  week  in 
a   Sunday    School   class    is   on   the 


gaining  of  facts  and  knowledge,  the 
teacher  then  tends  to  overlook  the 
most  important  element  in  religious 
education.  Sunday  School  teachers 
should  not  forget  that  attitudes  are 
the  goals  and  facts  the  vehicle.  Re- 
member  this    important   caution. 

Was  the  immortal  Paul  saying 
what  we  are  attempting  to  say  when 
he  wrote  of  those  who  teach:  ".  .  .the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life"?   (II  Corinthians  3:6.) 

".  .  .  The  Spirit  Giveth  Life" 

What  then,  should  be  the  mixture 
of  facts  and  attitudes  in  gospel 
teaching?  There  is  no  quantitative 
formula  by  which  to  work.  The  ef- 
fective Sunday  School  teacher  will 
use  facts  and  more  facts,  in  the  pres- 
entation of  his  lessons.  He  will  use 
them  as  the  basis  for  his  class  dis- 
cussions, but  he  will  make  sure  they 
are  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
certain  desirable  attitudes,  accept- 
able to  the  pupils,  that  will  ulti- 
mately establish  in  them  wholesome 
patterns  of  behavior.  He  will  aim 
his  facts  against  the  fears,  prejudices, 
dislikes,  and  hates  arising  out  of 
the  past  experiences  of  his  pupils, 
to  the  end  that  their  future  actions 
may  be  the  result  of  more  wholesome 
emotional  attitudes.  He  will  point 
his  facts  in  the  direction  of  love,  un- 
derstanding, charity,  and  all  the 
Christian  virtues  contained  in  the 
gospel.  In  the  use  of  his  facts  he 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  attitudes 
he  wishes  to  establish,  those  need- 
ful to  "becoming  a  Latter-day  Saint 
in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the 
term." 


LOUIE  B.  FELT 
(Continued  from,  page  103) 

of  this  kind  in  the  Eleventh  Ward 
in  1871. 

When  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  Board 
was  organized  in  1878,  the  Re- 
trenchment Society  was  merged  with 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion; and  Sister  Felt  was  made  a 
counselor  to  president  Mary  A. 
Freeze,  in  the  organization. 

Began  Primary  Work 

In  the  same  year  Sister  Felt  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  Eleventh 
Ward  Primary.  In  June,  1880,  a 
conference  of  the  sisters'  associations 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  (including  all 
of  Salt  Lake  County)  was  held  in 
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the  Tabernacle.  At  this  meeting 
President  John  Taylor  had  Sister  Felt 
sustained  as  general  president  of  the 
Primary  Association  of  the  Church. 

In  later  years,  Sister  Emmeline  B. 
Wells  said,  "Sister  Felt  is  not  only 
the  president  who  has  presided  the 
longest  but  she  is  the  first  woman 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  to  be 
sustained   as  a  General  President." 

In  those  early  days  there  were  no 
outlines  to  guide  the  sisters  in  their 
work  among  the  children  and 
neither  was  there  any  source  from 
which  to  draw  funds  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  general  board  or  to 
provide  for  lesson  guides.  Sister 
Felt  and  the  general  board  had  for 


some  time  considered  the  need  for 
a  means  of  regular  communication 
with  the  stake  and  local  Primary 
workers. 

Finally,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
gave  his  approval  for  a  magazine,  on 
condition  that  the  sisters  manage 
their  own  business  and  keep  out  of 
debt.  With  these  stipulations,  the 
maiden  issue  of  The  Children's 
Friend  came  from  the  press  on 
November  18,  1901,  with  no  debt 
incurred.  Sister  Felt  had  offered 
her  home  as  security,  if  necessary. 
The  first  home  of  the  magazine  was 
one  room  in  the  Templeton  Building 
which  was  secured  at  a  small  rental 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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Sunday  School  Lessons  Are 

INDIVIDUALS 


Wendell  J.  Ashtoru 


Demember  that  your  Sunday  School 
lessons  are  individuals,  too. 

They  are  all  different,  like  people. 
And  consequently,  the  successful 
Sunday  School  teacher  will  treat 
them  as  such.  Each,  like  the  young 
men  and  women  in  your  class, 
should  be  treated  differently. 

Before  we  pass  along  a  few  hints 
for  treatment  of  lessons,  may  we  sug- 
gest two  important  considerations 
for  lessons: 

First,  become  acquainted  with  all 
your  lessons  in  the  beginning,  just 
as  a  good  teacher  would  learn  the 
names  of  each  of  his  pupils  and  as 
much  other  information  as  possible 
about  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  If  you  have  not  done  this 
as  yet,  why  not  step  up  and  intro- 


duce yourself  this  week  to  this 
year's  remaining  lessons.  This  will 
enable  you  to  better  plan  for  them. 
Your  job  will  be  easier,  and  the  re- 
sults much  more  effective. 

For  example,  if  you  are  a  Junior 
Department  teacher,  it  would  be  well 
to  plan  now  for  excursions  to  his- 
toric spots  or  the  like  that  will  link 
up  with  later  lessons.  Another  ex- 
ample: Chapter  11,  "Without  Purse 
or  Scrip,"  deals  with  missionary 
work.  Weeks  before,  a  teacher 
might  prepare  for  this  lesson  by 
having  class  members  write  letters 
to  ward  or  branch  members  who  are 
in  the  mission  field.  Missionaries 
might  be  asked  to  reply  with  some 
faith-building  anecdotes  or  with 
some  thoughts  on  what  phases   of 


Church  history  are  proving  es- 
pecially helpful  to  them  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

Second,  keep  in  mind  that  while 
we  aim  to  teach  facts  about  the 
Church,  past  and  present,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  interpret 
them  into  the  lives  of  your  pupils 
now-in  1950.  Chapter  15,  "The 
Gathering  Storm,"  treating  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Saints  in  Missouri, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
teach  tolerance  today.  Loyalty  to 
friends  and  kin  can  be  developed 
from  Chapter  16,  "Brothers  and 
Martyrs." 

Most  lesson  manuals  offer  many 
opportunities  for  variety  in  teach- 
ing. But  let  us  continue  to  draw 
some  examples  from  the  Junior 
course,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
People— classroom  visitors— can  be 
brought  in  to  vivify  some  of  the 
lessons.  Chapter  14,  telling  of  the 
rise  of  Nauvoo,  could  be  enriched 
by  a  visit  from  someone  in  your 
area  who  has  recently  been  to 
Nauvoo.  There  are  other  lessons 
dealing  with  the  presidents  of  the 
Church.  We  can  think  of  a  man  in 
our  community  who  knew  intimately 
all  of  the  presidents,  except  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  He  is  our  for- 
mer stake  president.  His  mind  is 
still  clear.  A  visit  to  the  class  of 
such  a  person  will  do  much  to  bring 
the  lives  of  these  great  prophets 
right  down  to  today. 


CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES  ENJOY  LISTENING  TO  GRANDFATHER* 

.  .  .  such  a  person  will  .  .  .  bring  the  lives  of  .  .,  .  prophets  right  down  to  today. 
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aA  son  of  President  John  Taylor,  Frank  Y. 
Taylor— president  of  Granite  Stake  for  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization  in 
1900,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
presidents  of  the  Church  except  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith— recounts  one  of  his  stories  to  a 
group  of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, 
(left  to  right)  David  Taylor  Johanessen,  Mary 
Louise  Richards  Keller  holding  Claudia  Keller,  and 
Annette  Taylor  Bradford. 

(Continued  on  page  111) 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 


Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


Tn  the  beginning  the  Lord  came 
down  in  the  midst  of  all  the  intel- 
ligences, and  undertook  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  teaching  them 
the  gospel.  As  each  one  heard  and 
understood,  he  began  his  long  jour- 
ney through  eternal  progress  by  ap- 
plying in  his  life  the  teachings  of 
the  Lord.  From  then  until  now,  and 
on  into  eternity,  it  is  God's  work 
and  his  glory  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man. 
That  work  is  shared  by  every  per- 
son who  assists  in  teaching  the  gos- 
pel to  his  fellow  men. 

There  must  have  been  many  forms 
of  organization  at  one  time  or  an- 
other which  have  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
gospel.  In  our  dispensation  that 
charge  has  been  given  to  the  Sun- 
day School,  as  pertaining  to  the  or- 
ganized instruction  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  There  is  a  well- 
organized  team.  It  consists  of  the 
general  authorities,  the  general 
board,  the  stake  boards,  the  ward 
Sunday  Schools,  and  the  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  classes.  To- 
gether, the  members  of  this  team 
can  accomplish  much  good,  if  each 
part  of  the  team  knows  what  it  is 
trying  to  do  and  how  it  can  make  its 
best  contribution  to  the  cause. 

There  are  two  primary  objectives. 
One  is  the  development  in  every 
person  of  a  deep,  stirring,  and  abid- 
ing love  for  the  gospel  and  the 
Church.  Those  who  love  deeply 
will  be  loyal  and  will  want  to  keep 
in  activity.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
feelings.  The  other  is  the  develop- 
ment in  every  person  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.  Those  who  know  its 
principles  will  know  how  to  move 
on  in  eternal  advancement  and  how 
to  help  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  the  mind,  an  in- 
tellective objective  which  involves 
the  development  of  concepts  through 
experience. 

Both  of  these  elements  in  a  posi- 
tive form  are  necessary.  Love  alone 
without  knowledge  produces  devo- 
tion without  vision  or  progress; 
therefore,  it  is  not  enough.  Knowl- 
edge alone  produces  cold  intellectual 
analysis,  criticism,  discussion  with- 
out action;  it,  too,  is  insufficient.  Dis- 
like, the  negative  of  love,  alienates 
and  drives  people  away  from  the 
gospel;  it  must  be  prevented  from 
developing.  False  knowledge,  the 
negative  of  true  learning,  directs 
people  into  destructive  paths  and 
leads  to  outright  rejection  of  the 
truth  through  blindness;  it,  too,  must 
be  prevented  from  developing. 

Love  of  the  gospel,  combined  with 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  has  both  the  motive  pow- 
er which  drives  us  to  action  and 
the  vision  which  enables  us  to  reach 
our  objectives.  This  combination 
produces  intelligent  devotion  and 
significant  advancement  for  the  self 
and  for  others. 

Love  is  developed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  having  had  satisfying  ex- 
periences with  something.  We  have 
learned  to  love  those  things  which 
seemed  to  us  to  be  important  parts 
of  experiences  in  which  we  felt  we 
were  achieving  some  measure  of 
well-being.  When  a  child  has  satis- 
fying feelings  in  Sunday  School,  his 
love  for  the  Sunday  School  is  en- 
larged. When  he  has  annoying  feel- 
ings in  Sunday  School,  his  love  for 
the  Sunday  School  is  diminished  and 
may  become  dislike. 

Knowledge  is  developed  through 
meaningful  experiences  with  facts 
and   principles.     It   must   be   real, 


personal  experience.  The  teacher 
must  do  more  than  tell;  he  must 
provide  constructive  experience.  The 
class  member  must  do  more  than 
listen;  he  must  examine,  and  try,  and 
explore  in  his  own  life  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  gospel.  We  come  to 
"know"  things  as  they  happen  to  us. 
If  we  are  misinformed  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  principle,  and  try  it 
out,  and  are  subsequently  hurt  be- 
cause of  our  misinformation,  we  will 
"know"  that  the  principle  is  not  true 
because  we  will  then  be  aware  of  our 
misinformation.  It  is  hard  to  rescue 
a  person  from  this  trap.  It  is  far 
better  to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
it  in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  those 
who  attempt  to  teach  the  gospel 
must  be  skillful  teachers. 

Who  is  a  good  teacher  of  the  gos- 
pel? Whatever  else  he  should  pos- 
sess, he  must  have  these  four 
characteristics. 

He  must  love  the  gospel  himself. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  impart  his 
lack  of  love  to  his  students  in  spite 
of  himself.  If  he  does,  he  will  reveal 
his  love  to  them  in  countless  little 
but  effective  ways.  He  cannot  fool 
them,  even  if  he  fools  himself.  Love 
of  the  gospel  is  absolutely  essential. 

He  must  love  his  fellow  men;  for, 
if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  do  the 
many  things  a  good  teacher  must  do 
to  help  those  he  teaches;  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  win  acceptance  by  his 
students.  These  first  two  character- 
istics are  a  reflection  of  the  two  great 
commandments  upon  which,  said 
the  Saviour,  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

He  must  be  clear  in  his  own  think- 
ing or  he  will  lead  his  students  into 
tangled  thoughts  and  false  argu- 
ments which  will  eventually  betray 
them.  If,  for  example,  he  contends 
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against  the  existence  of  a  personal 
devil  because  it  is  foolish  to  try  to 
personify  evil,  he  is  muddled  in  his 
thinking,  for  he  does  not  recognize 
that  the  same  argument  may  be  used 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  and  that  it  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment in  the  first  place.  One  who  is 
muddled  in  his  thinking  is  a  danger- 
ous teacher.  Good  teaching  requires 
clear  thinking. 

Finally,  he  must  be  able  to 
investigate  and  question  without 
being  negative  and  without  implying 
disbelief  or  disdain.  He  must  be 
able  to  engage  in  analysis  with  an 
undertone  of  faith,  not  doubt.  Then 
he  can  accompany  young  minds 
through  their  times  of  questioning 
and  searching,  in  a  way  that  will 
help  them  build  faith  while  they  con- 
tinue to  search  for  more  knowledge 
and  for  more  complete  understand- 
ing. 

What  is  a  good  method  of  teaching 
the  gospel?  If  the  following  char- 
acteristics are  present,  it  will  be  as 
with  those  who  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  its  righteousness 
—all  other  things  shall  be  added  un- 
to the  teacher. 

He  must  show  his  loyalty  to  the 
Church  in  his  own  behavior,  for  his 
example  will  be  eloquent.  He  can- 
not act  a  part  he  does  not  carry 
within  him,  and  he  will  teach  what 
he  does. 

He  must  show  in  his  life  that  the 
gospel  is  making  him  happy,  for  if 


it  does  not  do  that  it  has  not  ac- 
complished its  purpose.  Unless  he 
can  show  this,  he  will  have  made 
the  salt  of  the  gospel  appear  as  if  it 
had  lost  its  savor  and  it  will  not  be 
attractive  to  others. 

He  must  understand  the  problems 
of  those  he  tries  to  help  and  know 
how  the  gospel  can  help  them  and 
make  these  applications  live  before 
the  eyes  of  his  class  members. 

He  must  lead  his  students  every 
Sunday  into  real  experiences  with 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the 
exclusion  of  such  dull  activities  as 
games,  novels,  and  social  affairs. 
These  last  are  straws  at  which  peo- 
ple grasp  when  they  cannot  see  or 
find  the  real  drama  within  their  own 
life  problems  and  the  exhilaration  to 
be  had  from  discovering  how  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  solve  those 
problems.  Finally,  he  must  make 
the  experiences  in  his  class  satisfy- 
ing and  enjoyable,  so  that  a  love  for 
the  gospel  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
Church  and  its  program  grow  with 
each  renewed  Sunday  School  experi- 
ence. 

Felix  Adler  said,  "The  hero  is  one 
who  kindles  a  great  light  in  the 
world,  who  sets  up  blazing  torches 
in  the  dark  streets  of  life  for  men  to 
see  by.  The  saint  is  a  man  who 
walks  through  the  dark  paths  of  the 
world,  himself  a  light."  The  task  of 
training  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  task  for  Saints 
—for  Latter-day  Saints— who  in  their 


HE  WILL  TEACH  WHAT  HE  DOES* 
".  .  .  walks  .  .  .  the  dark  paths  .  .  . 
himself   a   light." 

own  lives  are  lights  that  others  may 
follow,  who  help  people  find  joy  in 
the  gospel,  who  lead  people  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"A  teacher  in  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Sunday  School  of  Juab  Stake,  at 
Nephi,  Utah,  proves  to  his  students  that  he 
loves  his  fellow  man.  Temporarily,  so  that 
the  boy  will  not  lose  his  treaty  rights  as  an 
Indian  and  can  go  back  to  teach  the  gospel 
to  his  people,  Donald  Pay  has  adopted  Francis 
Stewart  Tuck-aw-now,  who  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Billie  Pay.  As  a  missionary  in  Canada, 
Elder  Pay  befriended  Billie,  who  had  been 
seriously  injured,  and  soon  converted  him  to  the 
gospel.  Later  he  went  back  to  Canada  and 
brought  Billie  home  with  him  to  give  him  an 
American   and    Latter-day   Saint   education. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  ARE  INDIVIDUALS 
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A  lesson  like  "This  Is  the  Place" 
could  be  dramatized.  The  meeting 
of  President  Brigham  Young  with 
such  personalities  as  Sam  Brannan, 
Jim  Bridger,  and  Miles  Goodyear 
could  be  enacted  by  class  members. 
Stress  could  be  placed  on  how 
these  scouts  made  discouraging  re- 
ports and  how  the  President  re- 
mained steadfast  in  his  conviction 
to  settle  in  the  Great  Basin. 

Music  could  play  an  important 
role  in  the  lesson,  "Pioneer  Heroes." 
The  class  might  sing  "Come,  Come, 
Ye  Saints,"  and  talk  about  each 
verse. 

"The  Way  of  Exiles"  could  be 
developed  with  some  faith-promoting 
Pioneer  stories  on  the  Mormon  trail. 
Class  members  could  be  assigned  to 
dig  them  up.  And  what  about  the 
opportunities  for  pioneering  today? 


Where  are  our  frontiers  now? 

Maps  will  be  helpful  for  most  of 
these  lessons. 

Pictures  will  help  most  lessons . 
too.  A  powerful  treatment  of  "A 
Great  Harvest"  could  be  made 
through  a  large  picture  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  who  has  been  called  the 
"father    of   the    British    Mission." 

The  general  board  has  made  avail- 
able a  set  of  97  colored  pictures 
on  Church  history  ($3  for  the  set 
at  Sunday  School  headquarters,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah).  These  pictures  are  also  ob- 
tainable free,  as  premiums  for  In- 
structor subscriptions.  (See  The 
Instructor,  November,  1949,  page 
591.) 

Yes,  your  lessons  are  personali- 
ties, all  right.  Why  not  treat  them 
as  such? 


LOUIE  B.  FELT 
(Continued  from  page  108) 

per  month.  The  periodical  has 
grown  until  today  it  is  classed  with 
the  best  children's  magazines  of  the 
country. 

The  lesson  outlines  have  been  im- 
proved from  year  to  year  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits,  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual.  The  L.  D.  S.  Primary 
Children's  Hospital  had  its  be- 
ginnings from  what  was  known  as 
the  Hospital  Fund,  established  for 
the  benefit  of  children  whose  parents 
were  not  able  to  assist  them  with 
the  medical  and  surgical  attention 
they  needed. 

Much  of  this  development  was  the 
result  of  the  able  management  of 
Louie  B.  Felt  who  was  constantly 
alert  to  means  for  the  improvement 
of  child  welfare  throughout  the 
Church, 
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TYPES  OF  CONTROL- 

Discipline 


A.  LeRoy  Bishop 


Parents  and  teachers  are  frequent- 
ly  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
exerting  control  over  the  behavior 
of  children  and,  at  times,  are  hard 
pressed  for  a  proper  means  of  con- 
trol. The  following  discussion  is 
designed  to  analyze  the  more  com- 
mon types  of  control  with  a  view 
of  giving  some  guidance  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  child  care. 

Roughly  there  are  five  levels  of 
control:  (1)  control  by  force,  (2) 
control  by  chance,  (3)  control  by 
personality,  (4)  control  by  use  of 
social  pressure,  and  (5)  control  by 
use  of  self -intelligence. 

Control  by  force  is  generally 
frowned  upon  by  child  psycholo- 
gists. It  entails  the  use  of  such 
means  as  corporal  punishment, 
sarcasm,  fear,  and  aggression.  Force 
breeds  resentment  and  unhappiness 
and  does  not  dissipate  any  of  the 
causes  of  misbehavior.  It  merely 
supresses  outward  signs  of  bad  faith 
and  temporarily  bridges  the  gap  in 
emergency  situations  where  quick 
action  is  a  premium. 

Control  by  chance  is  incidental 
control.  It  stems  from  a  philosophy 
of  mistrust  for  adult  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  children.  It  has  con- 
fidence in  trial  and  error  learning. 
It  expresses  faith  in  the  ability  of 
each  individual  child  to  develop  his 


own  personality  through  his  own 
efforts,  and  initiative.  In  fact,  it 
may  take  the  form  of  no  control. 

This  philosophy  does  not  give  suf- 
ficient credit  to  effective  guidance  on 
the  part  of  adult  members  of  society. 
It  leaves  the  child  alone  in  his  pro- 
blems without  the  experience  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  adult  leaders. 
It  is  wasteful  of  effort. 

Control  by  personality  has  its 
place  in  the  care  of  children  but 
should  be  used  only  with  high  pur- 
pose and  great  caution.  This  control 
may  incite  confidence  and  purpose- 
ful action  or  it  may  cause  its  victims 
to  become  dependent  upon  the 
whims  of  unscrupulous  leaders.  His- 
tory's most  dangerous  demagogues 
have  resorted  to  personal  control. 

What  happens  under  personal  con- 
trol when  the  leader  pursues  a  pre- 
carious course?  When  he  is  un- 
scrupulous? When  the  leader  is  not 
present?  Could  it  not  dissipate  in- 
dividual thought?  Could  it  not  de- 
velop blind  followship?  Could  it  not 
stifle  self-initiative? 

Control  by  social  force  is  common. 
It  is  used  by  many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful custodians  of  children.  It 
capitalizes  upon  the  use  of  man's 
quest  for  social  approval.  When 
standards  are  high,  group  control 
motivates  children  to  high  levels  of 


We  do  not  seek  the  salvation  of  our  souls  reckless  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world  around  us.  We  know  very  well 
that  it  is  essential  to  our  moral  growth  that  we  grapple 
with  the  great  problem  that  affects  the  life  of  society, 
that  we  contribute  our  share  toward  the  development  of 
a  better  social  order,  and  that  only  by  attempting  to  lift 
the  heavy  weight  of  these  public  questions  can  our  own 
moral  fibre  grow  strong  and  firm.— Felix  Adler.  Re- 
printed from  Our  Part  in  This  World,  Horace  L.  Friess, 
ed.,  through  the  courtesy  of  King's  Crown  Press,  New 
York. 
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conduct.  When  standards  are  low 
they  breed  mediocrity. 

Intelligent  self-control  is  the  high- 
est level  of  control.  It  places  a  pre- 
mium upon  individual  intelligence, 
effort,  faith,  and  initiative.  It  im- 
plies the  need  for  freedom  of  choice 
by  the  child  himself,  for  guidance 
by  experienced  adults,  for  intelligent 
leadership,  and  for  intelligent  fel- 
lowship. It  calls  for  the  doing  of 
that  which  is  right  because  that 
which  is  done  is  the  right  thing  to 
be  done. 

One  of  the  principle  objectives  of 
parents  and  teachers  and  of  social 
institutions  is  to  develop  intelligent 
self-control.  Other  controls  should 
be  used  to  help  foster  intelligent 
self-control. 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY 

"Nehemiah  Rebuilding  Jerusalem" 

The  first  picture  this  month  shows 
Nehemiah  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  is  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  the 
very  climax  of  the  long-looked-for  ful- 
fillment of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  that  after 
seventy  years  of  captivity  in  Babylon  the 
Jews  would  be  permitted  to  return  and 
repossess  the  land  of  their  inheritance. 

"Come  Unto  Me" 

Among  all  the  pictures  of  Jesus,  this 
painting  by  Hofmann  is  one  of  the  most 
appealing.  It  portrays  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  Master— one  of  invitation,  not  of 
command. 

The  picture  calls  to  mind  such  beloved 
passages  as  these: 

",  ,  .  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid 
them    not,    to    come   unto   me:    .    .    . 

-Matt.    19:14. 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."-Matt.  11:28. 

".  .  .  my  peace  I  give  unto  you: 
.  .  .  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."- John  14:27. 
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NEHEMIAH   REBUILDING   JERUSALEM 

Nehemiah  2:17-20 


COME    UNTO    ME 

Matthew  19:14 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  ACTION 


Henry  Eyring 


'"Phis  year  we  have  a  new  type  of 
Gospel  Doctrine  lesson  which 
provides  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  resourceful 
teacher.  It  takes  about  seventy  years 
for  a  man  to  live  out  his  earthly 
career.  If  we  try  to  highlight  his 
experiences  in  forty-five  minutes, 
we  are  trying  to  make  him  live  his 
life  again  for  us  in  a  little  over  a 
millionth  of  the  time  it  took  him  in 
real  life.  The  result  is  that  at  best 
we  hit  the  high  spots  only.  No  life 
is  so  dull  nor  so  insignificant  as  to 
fail  to  provide  ample  material  for 
a  lesson  if  we  know  how  to  make 
the  selection. 

Individual  Typifies  Lesson 

In  the  teacher's  supplement,  Broth- 
er Romney  has  selected  for  each 
person  some  gospel  principle  which 
that  individual's  life  typified.  Thus, 
Brother  Blackburn  exemplified  heal- 
ing by  faith.  Here  the  teacher  can 
draw  examples  of  healing  from  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  and  from  latter  days.  It  will 
be  an  unusual  class  where  the  mem- 
bers do  not  have  experiences  of 
healing  by  faith  which  they  will 
want  to  share.  We  must  remember 
that  where  the  divine  plan  does  not 
provide  the  avenue  for  avoiding  the 
ills  which  beset  us,  the  Saviour's  life 
shows  us  how  we  may  successfully 
meet  them.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  teacher  could  have  a  richer 
opportunity  for  elaborating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  than  in  the 
discussion  of  this  great  example  of 
healing  by  faith.  The  other  lessons 
each  exemplify  some  similar  prin- 
ciples. 
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People  Like  You  and  Me 

Often  in  times  past  the  lessons 
have  dealt  with  those  in  high  places. 
This  time  they  treat  people  like  you 
and  me.  I'm  sure  most  of  us  can 
think  of  hundreds  of  other  people 
whose  lives  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  chosen  for  study 
here.  There  are  many  years  to 
come,  and  if  the  method  proves  suc- 
cessful no  doubt  many  more  lives 
will  be  studied.  In  any  case  I  like 
to  think  that  if  this  brother  or  sister 
could  rise  above  his  or  her  trials 
I  can  also. 

Call  on  Local  People 

Where  the  lesson  deals  with  an 
individual  from  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, the  alert  teacher  will  not  fail 
to  call  on  local  people  for  amplifi- 
cation of  the  points  of  the  lesson. 
Even  when  the  lesson  deals  with 
a  person  from  a  far  corner  of  the 
Church,  there  will  be  people  locally 
who  also  richly  exemplify  the  prin- 
ciples under  discussion.  Let  us  tell 
also  of  the  unsung  heroes  around  us. 
A  biography  of  an  individual  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  church  may  be 
the  vehicle  which  takes  us  there 
for  a  brief  visit,  and  in  every  case 
we  must  reconstruct  old  times  and 
old  problems  if  we  are  to  live  again 
the  lives  of  yesterday. 

Use  Histories,  Too 

Teachers  should  turn  frequently 
to  such  histories  as  Documentary 
History  of  the  Church  or  Robert's 
Comprehensive  History  to  find  out 
what  was  happening  in  the  biogra- 


phee's  world  as  he  faced  his  problems 
and  chose  the  better  way. 

The  writer  was  astounded  when 
he  learned  from  these  lessons  that 
brother  Dan  Jones,  of  whom  he  had 
never  before  heard,  had  converted 
some  four  thousand  souls  to  the 
gospel.  This  is  truly  a  great  Church 
when  it  has  so  many  people  of  this 
magnitude  that  some  of  them  are  all 
but  forgotten. 

Finally,  God  will  surely  bless  the 
faithful  teacher  who  seeks  him.  Such 
a  teacher  will  speak  better  than  he 
knows.  May  we  each  approach  our 
tasks  with  prayerfulness  and  that 
kindly  helpfulness  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  life  of  the  greatest 
of  all  teachers.    . 


DAN  JONES 
.  converted  some  four  thousand  souls 
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TEACH  FOR  TODAY 


Kenneth  S.  Bennioru 


"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills 

a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men 

decay." 

—Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village 

/Chapter  18  of  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate  manual  recounts  a  classic 
tragedy  in  human  history.  A  whole 
nation,  the  Jaredites,  grew  wealthy, 
proud,  and  self ish— and  then  they  for- 
got the  God  who  had  blessed  them  so 
abundantly.  Jealousy  developed 
among  them.  Leaders  gloried  in 
their  power  and  possessions,  and 
sought  new  ways  to  increase  both. 

In  our  own  day,  all  but  the  very 
youngest  children  can  recall  similar 
situations  in  the  world  during  recent 
years— and  even  now!  Throughout 
the  long  chapters  of  history,  down 
to  the  headlines  of  today,  we  read 
of  men  who  grew  so  powerful  that 
they  no  longer  looked  for  divine 
guidance;  nor  did  they  consider  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  Sorrow 
and  suffering,  sin  and  death,  always 
follow  in  the  path  of  such  men. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us, 
many  times  and  in  many  places,  the 
true  formula  for  avoiding  these  evils 
and  for  obtaining  rich  and  everlast- 
ing blessings.  For  example,  the 
prophet  Micah  says: 

".  .  .  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"-Micah  6:8. 

The  Apostle  James  tells  us: 

"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  be- 
fore God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world." 

—James  1:27. 

Jesus,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
said: 
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".  .  .  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them:  .  .  ."-Matt.  7:12. 

Again,  He  said: 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as 
I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love 
one   another. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another."— John  13:  34-35. 

How  utterly  impossible  would  be 
wars  among  nations,  crimes  and 
quarrels  among  individuals,  if  we 
would  but  follow  these  simple  direc- 
tions. Here  are  a  few  illustrations 
from  the  world  about  us: 

Two  neighbors  had  a  misunder- 
standing about  the  time  of  their 
water  turns.  The  misunderstanding 
grew  into  a  quarrel,  and  for  years 
they  avoided  each  other.  Finally, 
one  of  the  neighbors  came  driving 
his  team  of  horses  along  the  road 
toward  his  home.  Where  the  road 
passed  through  some  wet,  sloughy 
ground,  he  came  upon  the  other 
neighbor,  whose  team  and  wagon 
were  mired  in  the  mud  at  the  side 
of  the  road.  He  stopped  a  moment 
and  then  asked: 

"Will  you  let  me  help  you  get 
back  onto  the  road?" 

"No!"  replied  the  second  neighbor, 
gruffly.  "I  can  get  out  without 
asking  any  help  from  you!"  He  lashed 
his  struggling  horses  harder  than 
ever,  but  the  wagon  did  not  move  an 
inch. 

Then  the  first  neighbor  said,  "Well, 
if  you  won't  let  me  help  you,  will 
you  let  my  horses  help  your  horses? 
They  aren't  mad  at  each  other!" 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  the  second  neighbor  said, 
"Surely,  friend!  I'll  be  glad  to  have 


you  help  me  get  this  load  back  onto 
the  road.  I  guess  we've  been  foolish 
to  keep  up  a  grudge  so  long.  Be- 
sides, I  wouldn't  be  surprised  but 
what  it  really  was  your  water  turn, 
that  day;  only  I  just  couldn't  bring 
myself  around  to  backing  down." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  four 
horses  easily  pulled  the  mired  wagon 
out  of  the  mud  onto  the  hard  road— 
and  the  quarrel  was  forgotten. 

Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  all 
learn  how  foolish  and  trivial  are  our 
quarrels.  Then  we  can  live  and 
work  together  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

Nations  are  like  the  people  who 
live  in  them.  That  is  why  the  whole 
world  is  in  a  state  of  unhappiness, 
fear,  and  dread.  Just  as  many  people 
have  turned  their  whole  thought  and 
effort  to  becoming  wealthy  and 
powerful,  so  whole  nations  have 
turned  their  attention  to  satisfying 
their  own  selfish  desires  and  have 
given  up  the  ideals  pointed  out  in 
the  Scriptural  quotations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  The  situation 
has  become  so  bad  that  heads  of 
nations  are  willing,  it  seems,  to 
threaten  all  life  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  rather  than  to  yield  any  of 
their  power  or  to  give  up  the  op- 
portunity to  win  more. 

How  great  the  difference  between 
such  people  and  our  own  humble 
missionaries!  The  former  lust  after 
personal  glory.  They  devise  ways 
to  get  more  and  more  millions  to 
acknowledge  their  word  in  all  things. 
And  though  they  may  cause  the 
whole  world  to  bow  before  them, 
they  know  neither  peace  nor  happi- 
ness, not  even  for  a  single  waking 
moment. 

It  is  said  that  the  Herod  who 
ruled  in  Judea  when  Jesus  was  born 
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Photograph  by  Harold  M.  Lambert. 
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was  a  typical  example  of  the  tyrant. 
He  persecuted  his  subjects,  taxed 
them  beyond  their  ability  to  pay, 
and  forced  them  in  all  things  to  do 
his  bidding.  In  his  later  years, 
Herod  became  diseased  and  lived 
away  from  Jerusalem.  When  he  felt 
that  he  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  realized  that  he  had 
no  real  friends,  not  even  among  his 
own  family.  He  resolved  that  even 
if  his  people  had  no  love  for  him, 
there  should  be  mourning  through- 
out the  land  when  he  died.  There- 
fore, he  invited  to  his  palace  the 
great  leaders  of  his  kingdom.  When 
they  arrived,  his  soldiers  barred  the 
gates  behind  them.  As  the  hated 
tyrant  died,  his  "guests"  were  slain— 
and  because  they  were  loved  and 
respected  by  all  the  people,  the 
kingdom  was  indeed  filled  with 
mourning.  Herod  was  the  most 
powerful  man  of  his  time  in  Pales- 
tine—but he  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  peace  and  security.  He  had  no 
friends,  and  was  hated  by  his 
family. 
Contrast  such  a  life  with  that  of 


the  missionary,  who  goes  into  the 
world  armed  with  only  the  power  of 
the  truth  he  teaches.  Like  the  boy 
David,  he  goes  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel— and  he 
accomplishes  miracles.  He  wins  the 
undying  love  and  devotion  of  those 
who  hear  and  accept  the  gospel  from 
his  lips.  He  acquires  neither  earth- 
ly power  nor  wealth;  yet  he  testifies 
to  the  end  of  his  days  that  his  years 
in  the  mission  field,  where  he  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  effort  in  the 
service  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  were 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  He 
leaves  a  host  of  friends  who  mourn 
for  him  when  he  returns  home. 

Surely  Jesus  was  right  when  he 
promised: 

".  .  .whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save 
it."-Luke  9:  24. 

Jared,  his  brother,  and  their  fami- 
lies, were  led  by  the  hand  of  God  to 
this  land—  ".  .  .choice  above  all  other 
lands;  .  .  ."  But  they  forgot  God, 
and  lost  their  land,  their  wealth,  and 
their  very  lives.     All  but  one  man 


died  in  the  wars  that  came  upon 
them.  The  one  who  lived  was  able 
finally  to  understand  how  greatly 
his  people  had  sinned.  He  lived  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Nephites  and 
Lamanites  that  God  does  not  allow 
people  forever  to  break  his  com- 
mandments without  paying  the 
penalty. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  note  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon: 

"Behold,  this  is  a  choice  land, 
and  whatsoever  nation  shall  pos- 
sess it  shall  be  free  from  bondage, 
and  from  captivity,  and  from  all 
other  nations  under  heaven,  if  they 
will  but  serve  the  God  of  the  land, 
who  is  Jesus   Christ,    .    .    ." 

-Ether  2:12. 

Right  now  it  would  surely  seem 
that  we  have,  as  a  nation,  forgotten 
to  serve  the  God  of  this  land.  .  .that 
we  have  turned  from  Him  and  have 
sought  to  serve  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. And  just  as  surely  as  this  land 
was  taken  from  its  inhabitants  of 
long  ago,  so  shall  it  be  taken  from  us, 
unless  we  turn  again  and  remember 
God. 


The  time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a 
nation  is  when  it  begins  to  stagger. 

—Clipsheet 
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It  is  not  enough  to  overcome  ma- 
terial obstacles;  we  must  successfully 
meet  the  spiritual  challenge. 

— Clipsheet 


Great  peace  have  they  that  love 
thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend 
them.-Psalms  119:165. 
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LIVING  WITH  GREAT  MINDS 

Through  Memorization 


for  the  Month  of  June 


Nursery  Department* 

•be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  .  .  ," 
— Ephesians  4:32. 


Kindergarten  Department 

".  .  .  let  us  love  one  another  for 
love  is  of  God:  .  .  /'—I  John  4:7. 


Primary  Department 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God/'-Matthew  5:9. 


First  Intermediate  Department 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me."— Psalms  23:4. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

".  .  .the  Lord  giveth  no  command- 
ments unto  the  children  of  men, 
save  he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them 
that  they  may  accomplish  the  thing 
which  he   commandeth  them." 

-I  Nephi  3:7. 


Junior    Department 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in 

"When  the  quotation  given  is  too  difficult 
for  memorization  by  young  children,  hearing  it 
read  from  the  scriptures  or  hearing  the  teacher 
repeat  it  from  memory  develops  a  readiness  for 
memorization.  Children  should  be  made  to  feel 
free  to  chime  in  on  known  parts. 


the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 

—Isaiah  2:2. 


Advanced  Junior  Department 

"For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth;"  .  .  .—Romans  1:16. 


Senior   Department 

"And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down, 
and  shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be,  as 
of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech 
shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust." 

-Isaiah  29:4. 


Advanced  Senior  Department 

"Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in 
the  service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve 
him  with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind 
and  strength,  that  ye  may  stand 
blameless  before  God  at  the  last  day." 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  4:2. 


Gospel  Message  Department 

"Wherefore,  all  things  which  are 
good  cometh  of  God;  and  that  which 
is  evil  cometh  of  the  devil;  for  the 
devil  is  an  enemy  unto  God,  and 
fighteth  against  him  continually,  and 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  sin,  and  to 
do  that  which  is  evil  continually. 

"But  behold,  that  which  is  of  God 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good  con- 
tinually;    wherefore,     every     thing 


which  inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do 
good,  and  to  love  God,  and  to  serve 
him,  is  inspired  of  God. 

"Wherefore,  take  heed,  my  be- 
loved brethren,  that  ye  do  not  judge 
that  which  is  evil  to  be  of  God,  or 
that  which  is  good  and  of  God  to  be 
of  the  devil."-Moroni  7:12-14. 


Genealogical   Training    Department 

"We  want  the  Latter-day  Saints 
from  this  time  to  trace  their  genealo- 
gies as  far  as  they  can,  and  to  be 
sealed  to  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Have  children  sealed  to  their  parents, 
and  run  this  chain  through  as  far 
as  you  can  get  it.  .  .  .This  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord  to  his  people."— President 
Wilford  Woodruff,  The  Utah  Genea- 
logical and  Historical  Magazine, 
13:149. 


Family  Relations  Department 

"They  that  have  used  the  office 
of  a  deacon  well  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."-I  Timothy  3:13. 


Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

"Yea,  blessed  are  they  whose  feet 
stand  upon  the  land  of  Zion,  who 
have  obeyed  my  gospel;  for  they 
shall  receive  for  their  reward  the 
good  things  of  the  earth,  and  it 
shall  bring  forth  in  its   strength. 

"And  they  shall  also  be  crowned 
with  blessings  from  above,  yea,  and 
with  commandments  not  a  few,  and 
with  revelations  in  their  time— they 
that  are  faithful  and  diligent  before 
me.— Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:3-4. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Anything  He  Can  Imagine 


u  TV/Ian  can  do  anything  he  can 
imagine,"  is  a  thought-pro- 
voking epigram  with  which  General 
Superintendent  Hill  often  challenges 
men  to  dynamic  planning  and  action. 

And  when  resolutely  applied,  it 
produces! 

Use  it  to  produce  reverential  order 
and  decorum  in  your  Sunday  School 
worship  service  and  classwork.  Im- 
agine what  you  want  these  periods 
to  be.  Then  share  your  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  with  the  largest 
possible  number  of  others  and  show 
them  how  to  transform  imagination 
into  reality— by  appropriate  action. 

Imagine  the  worship  service  con- 
ducted with  utmost  reverence  and 
with  every  possible  aid  to  silence 
and  quiet  contemplation.  Then  per- 
suade everyone,  without  exception, 
to  act  in  harmony  with  this  purpose. 

This  will  require  self-control,  si- 
lence, consideration  for  others. 


The  outcome  will  be  so  soothing 
and  inspirational  that  everyone 
should  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

By  every  appropriate  means  give 
everyone  direct,  personal  experience 
with  the  beauty  of  silence  and  rev- 
erence, and  this  silence  ultimately 
will  be  ardently  desired  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Imagine  your  preparation  of 
every  detail  so  thorough  and  so  well- 
controlled  that  the  school  seems  to 
be  managed  by  unseen  hands,  or 
seems  to  be  running  itself,  like  a 
well-rehearsed  drama. 

Imagine  everyone  in  your  school 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  everyone  else  for  the 
maintenance  of  silence,  order,  and 
reverence. 

Imagine  everyone  enjoying  sol- 
emn reverence,  befitting  worship  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord;  and  then  pro- 
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ceed  to  translate  this  into  appropriate 
plans  and  unanimous  conduct  to 
produce  this  result. 

Imagine  all  unprogrammed  talking 
ceasing  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel. 
Imagine  the  silence  resulting.  En- 
courage everyone  to  imagine 
same  thing  and  to  translate  his 
ages  into  being. 

Imagine  the  classroom  quiet 
orderly,    the    voices    subdued, 
every  potential  sound-producing  ac- 
tion muffled  and  well-controlled. 

Start  now  upon  a  campaign  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  silence  for  the 
hour  and  a  half  of  Sunday  School. 
Enlist  everyone  in  the  campaign, 
and  note  the  results.  It  should  be 
such  a  pleasant  experience  that 
everyone  will  want  it  forever. 

It  will  be  such  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  noisy  world  in  which  we 
live.— A.  Hamer  Reiser 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous   Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.   Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Lorn  a  Call  Alder 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Marion  G.  Merkley 


JUNIORS 

( Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


TUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel-Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel   W.   Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.   Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.   William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Eva  May  Green 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 


STANDARDS 

( Check-up  and  Follow-up ) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas   L.    Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


Special  Committees 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
Lowell   M.   Durham 
Florence   S    Allen 

Beth  Hooper 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 


Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.  Wililam  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don  B.   Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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SECRETARIES 


Can  Reports  Be  Made  Simpler? 


I^or  some  time  past,  we  have  been 
asking  and  telling  you;  now  we 
would  like  you  to  do  a  little  asking 
and  telling. 

For  instance,  last  month  we  re- 
produced a  typical  quarterly  report 
form,  calling  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  things  secretaries  and  superin- 
tendents could  learn  from  such  re- 
ports. Of  course,  you  read  that 
article.  And  since  you  have  read 
it  and  have  given  it  some  thought, 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us 
in  regard  to  the  make-up  of  the 
quarterly  report? 

We  must  have  all  the  information 
asked  for  on  the  report,  but  you  may 
be  able  to  suggest  a  simpler  form. 
If  so,  let  us  have  your  suggestions. 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Sunday 
School  are  asked  to  account  for 
every  member  of  the  Church  in  each 
ward  or  branch.  To  do  this,  we 
have  suggested  four  rolls:  the  cradle 
roll,  the  excused  roll,  the  enlistment 
roll,  and  the  active  roll.  The  total 
of  these  four  rolls  should  equal  or 
exceed  the  ward  population. 

If  you  checked  the  report  repro- 
duced last  month,  vou  have  noticed 
that  these,  four  rolls  totaled  840  and 
that  the  reported  ward  population 
was  934,  leaving  a  difference  of  94. 
This  indicates  that  94  members  or 
over  10  per  cent  of  that  ward  were 
unaccounted  for. 

The  excused  roll  seems  a  little 
high— 13  per  cent.  If  the  cradle  roll 
figures  are  correct,  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  ward  population  are  children 
under  four  years  of  age.  This  school 
has  but  40  per  cent  on  the  active 


roll,  approximately  one  half  of  the 
eligible  population. 

To  us  these  are  very  interesting 
figures. 

Have  you  ever  analyzed  your  ward 
enrollment  in  this  manner?  You  as 
well  as  we  need  all  these  figures. 
Our  question  to  you  is  this:  Do 
you  think  there  is  a  simpler  way  to 
record  these  figures? 

We  realize  that  attendance  is  not 
the  whole  story  of  Sunday  School 
success.  But  there  are  only  a  few  of 
our  people  who  will  attend  Sunday 
School  because  of  a  sense  of  loyalty. 
Most  of  them  must  get  something 
when  they  attend.  They  must  feel 
that  they  have  been  instructed  or 
entertained  or  both. 

There  are  many  other  details  re- 
corded on  the  report  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  attendance.  Your 
minute  books  have  a  place  to  re- 
cord the  lesson  given  in  each  class. 
The  lesson  and  manner  of  giving  it 
will  have  an  influence  upon  atten- 
dance. The  active  roll  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  is  holding 
her  pupils  and  whether  she  is  in- 
creasing the  attendance. 

We  have  given  a  number  of  hints 
on  how  you  may  use  your  reports 
to  advantage.  Now  will  you  write 
us  a  letter  or  a  post  card  ( addressed 
to  the  executive  secretary)  giving  us 
your  suggestions  as  to  how  we  might 
make  these  reports  simpler  and  still 
get  the  desired  information?  We  also 
invite  your  questions.  Let's  get  to- 
gether on  these  reports.  We  want 
them  to  mean  something  to  you, 
to  your  superintendent,  and  to  your 


It  is  too  easy  to  over-estimate  our  own  merits 
and  to  be  blind  to  our  own  defects  and  to  over- 
emphasize the  defects  of  others.— Milton  Bennion, 
The  Instructor,  Vol.  81,  p.  550. 
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bishop.  They  must  mean  something 
to  us.  They  are  the  only  records  we 
have  by  which  to  form  any  judge- 
ment of  your  school's  performance. 

Let  us  hear  from  you,  if  you  have 
any  suggestions  or  questions.  Even 
if  you  have  none,  we  expect  you  to 
continue  to  improve  on  your  reports. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

Sunday,  April  9,  1950 

7:00  p.m. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

Annual  Conference 

After  April  6 

View  model  Sunday  School  Library 
50  North  Main  Street  (Room  5)  ' 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Sunday,  April  9,  1950 
Sunday  School  Easter  Program 

April  5,  1950 

All  first  quarter,  ward  quarterly 
reports 

Mailed  to  stake  secretary 
(Original  and  duplicate  copies) 

(Keep  triplicates  in  ward.) 

April  10, 1950 

All  first  quarter 

Ward  and  stake  board  quarterly 

reports  mailed  by  stake  secretary 

To  executive  secretary 

(Original  copies) 

Sunday,  May  14,  1950 
Mother's  Day 
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Wrong 


Right 


Right 


Pictures  in  Your  Library 
I.  MOUNTING  PICTURES 


]V/f  ore  and  more  are  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  coming  to 
the  realization  that  the  most  useful, 
and  by  that  standard  the  most  im- 
portant, part  of  the  Sunday  School 
library  is  the  picture  section.  In 
fact,  many  successful  Sunday  School 
libraries  today  are  composed  en- 
tirely of  picture  collections;  and 
many  and  varied  are  the  uses  to 
which  these  pictures  are  put  in  the 
different  lesson  presentations. 

To  be  most  effectively  used,  pic- 
tures must  be  well-mounted  and  filed 
in  suitable  containers  according  to 
their  subject  matter.  Consultation 
with  several  outstanding  Sunday 
School  librarians  who  have  devoted 
many  years  to  building  and  encour- 
aging the  use  of  libraries  has  led  to 
the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  article.  These  suggestions  are 
practicable  in  the  average  Sunday 
School  situation  where  adequate 
housing,  sufficient  finances,  and  pro- 
fessionally trained  librarians  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Although  pictures  can  be  housed 
in  cardboard  cartons,  wooden  boxes, 
and  similar  containers,  the  most 
satisfiactory,  the  most  common, 
and  the  one  to  which  practically 
every  librarian  eventually  turns 
is  the  letter-size  filing  case.  These 
cases  come  in  one-  to  four-drawer 
sizes  and  the  size  to  be  used 
is  determined  by  the  number  of 
pictures  in  the  library.  These  filing 
cases  are  made  to  contain  regular 
letter-size  sheets  of  paper  8Y2  by  11 
inches  in  size.  Because  they  are 
made  amply  large  they  will  easily 
accommodate  sheets  9  by  12  inches 
in  size.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
all  pictures  whenever  possible,  and 
that  means  any  picture  smaller  than 


9  by  12  inches,  should  be  placed 
or  mounted  on  cardboard  sheets 
of  that  size.  The  uniformity  of  size 
makes  them  more  easily  handled, 
identified,  and  stored. 

Many  grades  and  weights  of  paper 
have  been  tried  as  mounts  for  pic- 
tures in  Sunday  School  libraries,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  any  grade  of 
paper  and  the  very  lightest  weights 
of  cardboard  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  up  under  the  use  to 
which  Sunday  School  pictures  are 
put.  They  bend  too  easily;  they  tear 
too  easily;  and  they  do  not  lend 
themselves  as  well  to  filing.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  4-ply  card- 
board or  heavier  be  used  to  mount 
all  pictures.  This  can  be  obtained 
in  various  colors,  and  the  slightly 
greater  cost  than  the  lighter  grades 
is  more  than  saved  eventually  in 
the  longer-wearing  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses. 

In  mounting  pictures,  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  suggestions  contained 
on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  Librarians' 
Guide  Book  be  followed.  We  quote 
from  this  book: 

Only  one  picture  should  be 
placed  on  a  mounting  sheet.  More 
pictures  will  be  distracting  in 
classroom  use.  Library  pictures 
should  not  be  mounted  in  scrap- 
books. 

In  placing  pictures  on  colored 
mounting  sheets,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  a  color  that  will 
enhance   each  particular  picture. 

Optical  laws  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible  in 
mounting  pictures.    When  the  pic- 


ture is  placed  with  the  length  in 
vertical  position,  then  the  widest 
margin  should  be  at  the  bottom, 
the  next  widest  at  the  top,  and  the 
narrowest  margins  on  the  sides. 
When  the  length  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, the  widest  margin  should 
again  be  at  the  bottom,  the  next 
widest  on  the  sides  and  the  nar- 
rowest at  the  top. 

In  mounting  pictures,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  to  stay 
mounted  permanently;  and,  there- 
fore, although  slightly  more  paste 
is  used,  the  paste  should  be  applied 
to  the  entire  back  area  of  the  picture 
before  it  is  mounted.  In  this  way  it 
will  not  wrinlde  or  come  off  the 
mounting  as  easily.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  to  place  the  picture 
under  an  evenly  distributed  weight 
while  the  paste  is  drying  will  make 
it  adhere  more  permanentiy  and 
more  evenly. 

All  explanatory  or  descriptive  ma- 
terial that  is  available  with  or  about 
the  picture  should  be  pasted  on  the 
back  of  the  mounting  for  additional 
help  to  the  teacher  in  using  the  pic- 
ture. Also,  the  source  of  the  picture 
should  be  given  on  the  back  of  the 
mounting,  and  any  other  information 
that  is  pertinent. 

Each  picture  as  it  is  mounted  and 
placed  in  the  library  should  be  given 
a  number.  This  number  should  be 
entered  in  the  accession  record  of 
the  library  (See  Librarians'  Guide 
Book,  pages  5-7.),  or  some  other 
master  catalog  of  the  contents  of 
the  library.  The  number  should  also 
be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  mount- 
ing, and  the  picture  will  carry  this 
identification  as  long  as  it  remains 
in  the  library. 

— /.  Holman  Waters 
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MUSIC 


Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


April,    1950,   "Guide   Us,   O    Thou  FOR  CHORISTERS:     This  tune  is 

Great  Jehovah,"   Hymns— Church  new  to  our  people  and  deserves 

of    Jesus    Christ    of    Latter-day  a    careful    presentation    in    song 

Saints,  No.  56.  practice.     Keep  the  rhythm  well- 


Saramental  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  June 


PRELUDE 


With  Devotion 


WILLY  RESKE 
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May  we  be  among  the  number 
Worthy  to  surround  the  board, 

And  partake  anew  the  emblems 
Of  the  suffering  of  our  Lord. 
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defined  and  very  steady  so  that 
the  result  may  be  powerfully  ma- 
jestic. Allow  a  slight  retard  to- 
ward the  hold  and  a  very  slight 
breath  thereafter;  then  begin  the 
final  two-measure  phrase  with 
an  accented  beat.  Though  the 
hymn  should  be  sung  loud,  that 
is,  fervently  loud,  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  hymn  should 
be  sung  directly  from  each  singing 
soul  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  The  organ 
should  play  fairly  loud  and  with 
rhythmic  precision,  being  exactly 
on  time  with  the  beat  of  the 
chorister.  The  rhythm  and  maj- 
esty of  this  music  may  still  further 
be  brought  out  if  the  organist 
will  strive  to  play  the  melody 
legato,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
other  three  parts  are  played  more 
marcato,  or  slightly  detached. 
Try  to  mark  the  rhythm  with 
clearness.  Do  not  press  the  con- 
gregation to  any  faster  tempo  than 
the  one  you  begin  with.  Use 
strong  16-foot  bass,  and  strong 
4-foot  tone  color  in  the  manuals 
for  brightness.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  8-foot  tone  is  always 
present  in  both  pedals  and 
manuals.— Alexander  Schreiner 
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WARD  FACULTY 

Teacher  Improvement 


Keys  to  Growth 


<<irpHE  lessons  this  year  are  just 
not  suitable  for  me  to  teach. 
I  don't  like  them.  I  hate  to  ask  to 
be  released  but  I  feel  I  must."  Super- 
intendents sometimes  have  to  answer 


this  argument.  Have  you  wanted 
to  quit  your  teaching  job  and  then 
gone  back  to  your  task  with  firm 
determination  to  see  it  through? 
If  you  have,  you  have   discovered 


Photograph  by  Harold  M.  Lambert. 

SOME  CHILDREN  ARE  MISSING  MORE   THAN  A  CIRCUS 

The  gospel  is  .  .  .  found  ...  in  every  detail  of  the  world  if  we  can  read  it. 
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what  we  all  discover  sooner  or  later. 
Great  triumphs  grow  out  of  near 
defeats.  The  load  that  is  a  little  too 
heavy  doesn't  crush  you  as  you  knew 
it  would.  The  added  strength  to 
bear  the  burden  comes  from  some- 
where. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  crude,  uncouth, 
not  particularly  religious,  disposed 
of  his  household  goods  to  acquire 
the  means  to  move  into  the  White 
House.  His  was  a  giant's  task.  The 
nation  was  on  the  verge  of  disaster. 
The  cynics  smiled  at  and  resented 
this  backwoodsman  in  the  White 
House.  War  came.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  proud,  ambitious  men, 
some  of  whom  were  much  less  than 
generous.  The  task  grew  heavier 
and  the  skies  darker.  Lincoln  simply 
worked  harder,  and  he  learned  to 
pray.  From  somewhere  came  the 
strength  to  meet  each  crisis  as  it 
arose.  Finally,  the  assassin's  bullet 
brought  him  rest.  He  now  lives  for- 
ever enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

Lincoln  dared  to  undertake  a 
heavy  task.  He  had  the  energy  and 
honesty  to  see  it  through,  and  the 
wisdom  to  turn  to  the  Giver  of  all 
perfect  gifts  in  his  hour  of  need. 
This  simple  formula  has  never  yet 
failed  and  it  will  not  fail  for  you. 

How  do  we  grow?  The  writer  is 
a  physical  chemist  interested  in  how 
atoms  and  molecules  behave.  Many 
things  about  atoms  and  molecules 
are  still  not  understood.  Great  num- 
bers of  experiments  have  been  done 
which  are  but  dimly  understood  by 
even  their  perpetrators.  If  you 
want  to  understand  these  experi- 
ments, the  job  is  strictly  up  to  you. 
There  is  no  one  to  explain  them  to 
you.  How  do  you  find  things  out? 
One  procedure  is  to  keep  studying 
and  learning  until  you  are  fully  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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LESSON  REFERENCES 


For  Month  of  June 


Abbreviations 

Church    News— Weekly    Church    Section 

of  Deseret  News. 
Era— The   Improvement  Era. 
Instructor— The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Mag  —  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1948,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  21.    What  Did  the  Pioneers  Eat? 

J.  N.  Washburn,  "The  Valley  Forge  of 
Mormondom,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Jan.,  1947, 
p.  48.  How  Lorenzo  Young  was  able  to 
obtain  fresh  food  (hogs)  for  scurvy-ridden 
Saints  from  hitherto  hostile  Missourians. 

Chapter  22.  Pioneer  Adventures 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  "They  of  the  Last 
Wagon,"  Era,  vol  50,  Nov.,  1947,  pp. 
704-705,  747-748.  Graphic  incident  of 
the  journey  of  one  Pioneer  family  across 
the  plains. 

Chapter   23.      The   Pioneers   Were   Glad 
When  the  Sabbath  Came 

Editorial,  "Sunday  Outings  and  Sports," 
Church  News,  Aug.  9,  1947,  p.  1.  Dis- 
cussion of  sports  and  amusements  on  Sun- 
day as  related  to  work  or  worship. 

Mary  Brentnall,  "Let's  Talk  it  Over " 
Era,  vol.  50,  Oct.,  1947,  pp.  648-649, 
664.  A  practical  discussion  of  the  Sabbath 
day  as  related  to  temptations  to  play  on 
this  day. 

Chapter  24.     The  Valley  of  the   Great 
Salt  Lake 

Lois  Clayton,  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, vol  82,  Sept.^  1947,  p.  405. 
Details  of  last  few  days'  journey  to  the 
Valley  and  activities  of  vanguard  company 
upon  arrival. 

SECOND   INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders    of    the    Scriptures 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 
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Chapter  20.     Guided  by  the  Lord 

Ariel  L.  Crowley,  "Lehi's  River  Laman," 

Era,  vol.  47,  Jan.,  1944,  pp.  14-15.  Lehi's 
trip  to  the  promised  land. 

Chapter  21.     The  Good  Leave  the  Evil 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Per- 
sonalities of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Church 
News,  Jan.  4,  1947,  p.  10.  Nephi,  Jacob, 
and  Enos  discussed. 

Chapter  23.    Enos,  the  Boy  Who  Followed 
in  His  Father's  Footsteps 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Persona- 
lities of  The  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  4,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Enos  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Nephi  and 
Jacob. 

JUNIOR    DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  19.     Pioneer  Heroes 

Editorial,  "How  Well  They  Built," 
Church    News,    July    24,    1949,    p.     16. 

Comments  on  the  Mormon  pioneers. 

Albert  R.  Lyman,  "The  Fort  on  the 
Firing  Line,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Oct.,  1948, 
pp.  796-798.  An  account  of  Pioneer 
events. 

Chapter  20.    "This  Is  the  Place" 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "They  of  the  Last 
Wagon,"  Church  News,  Oct.  11,  1947, 
p.  2.  Story  of  and  comments  on  a  typical 
Pioneer  family,  not  numbered  among  the 
leaders,  one  of  those  families  who  followed 
and  helped  to  colonize  and  build  up  the 
Utah  commonwealth. 

Chapter  21.     Courageous  Living 

Lois  Clayton,  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, vol  82,  Sept,  1947,  p.  405. 
Details  of  last  few  days'  journey  to  the 
valley  and  activities  of  vanguard  company 
upon  arrival. 

J.  Howard  Pyle,  "This  Is  the  Time," 
Church  News,  Aug.  16,  1947,  p.  5.  Ap- 


peal by  non-member  newsman  to  Church 
members  to  exemplify  the  lives  and  teach- 
ings of  Pioneer  ancestors,  not  rest  in  the 
borrowed   glory  of  their  achievements. 

"Japanese  Members  Present  Pageant  in 
Hawaii,"  Church  News,  Sept.  6,  1947, 
p.  6.  Report  with  two  full  pages  of  pic- 
tures of  Japanese  members  portraying  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  and  the  trek  of 
the  Pioneers. 

Chapter  22.     We  Believe  in  Obeying  the 
Law 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "A  Basis  for  Political 
Government,"  Church  News,  June  5,  1949, 
p.  23.  Church  members  advised  to  up- 
hold the  laws  of  the  land. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "The  Tasks  of 
Modern  Citizenship,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol  36, 
Aug.,  1949,  pp.  507-511.  Our  duties  in 
regard  to  citizenship. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "Our  Political  In- 
heritance," R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  36,  April, 
1949,  pp.  230-233. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  the  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  84,  May,  1949,  pp.  216-219.  The 
relationship  of  church  and  state. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Ethical  and 
Moral  Teachings  of  the  Pioneers,"  Church 
News,  Aug.  9,  1947,  p.  11.  Stressing  an 
everyday  practical,  kindly  religion  among 
the  Pioneers. 

Elbert  D  Thomas,  "The  Meaning  of  the 
Mormon  Migration,"  Era,  vol.  50,  Oct., 
1947,  p.  657.  Empire-building  effect  on 
America  of  colonies  of  Mormon  settlers 
throughout  the  West. 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The   Church   of  Jesus   Christ 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1949,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  19.     Paul's  Greatest  Victory 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Pattern  of 
Martyrdom,"  Church  News,  April  13,  1946, 
pp.  6,  17.     Comments  on  Paul's  death. 
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Chapter  20.     Paul's  Contributions  to  the 
Church 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Sholem  Asch's 
The  Apostle,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Feb., 
1947,  pp.  77-82.  The  work  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

Chapter  21.     The  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
First  Century 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Welfare  Work  in 
the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  Aug.,  1947,  p.  373.  Methods  of 
caring  for  poor  and  unfortunate  among 
early  Christians. 

Chapter   22.      The  Church   of   Christ   on 
the  American  Continent 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "My  Redeemer 
Lives  Eternally,"  Church  News,  Oct.  12, 
1946,  pp.  8,  18.  A  brief  account  of  the 
Savior's  appearance  to  the  Nephites  and 
organizing  his  church  among  them. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter     19.       Preparing    the    Book    of 

Mormon  for  Translation 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet,"  Church  News,  March  9,  1949, 
p.  23;  Church  News,  March  2,  1949,  p.23. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  is  translated. 

Chapter  20.     Why  The  Book  of  Mormon 
Was  Written 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Joseph  Smith,  Pro- 
phet of  God,"  Church  News,  March  16, 
1949,  p.  23;  Church  News,  April  3,  1949, 
p.  23.  Evidences  for  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

"Missionary  Work  Opened  Among 
Indians  of  Six-Nation  Tribes,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  4,  1947,  p.  8.  Gospel  re- 
ceived among  Canadian  Indians. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Responsibility 
Ours  to  Take  Gospel  to  Indians,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  11,  1947,  p.  5.  Prophesies 
regarding  Indians  fulfilled.  Many  will- 
ingly accept  gospel  when  it  is  brought  to 
them. 

M.  Wells  Jakeman,  "An  Expedition  to 
Central  America,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Feb.,  1950, 
pp.  112-114,  144-147.  Report  of  recent 
archeological  findings  concerning  The  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Chapters  21  and  22.     How  We  Got  The 
Book  of  Mormon 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "Original  Words  of 
The  Book  of  Mormon,"  Era.  vol.  51,  Feb., 
1948,  pp.  84,  86.  Origin  and  translation 
of  The  Book  of  Mormon. 


ADVANCED  SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

Principles   of   the    Gospel 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 
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Chapter  19.     Joseph  Smith— An  American 
Prophet 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  Prophet 
Joseph,"  Church  News,  July  18,  1948,  p. 
19.  An  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Verdict  of 
Genealogy,"  Church  News,  Feb.,  2,  1949, 
p.  23;  "Waiting  to  Receive  the  Golden 
Plates,"  Church  News,  Feb.  16,  1949,  p. 
23;  "Enemies  Put  on  Fighting  Clothes," 
Church  News,  Feb.  23,  1949,  p.  23; 
"How  Joseph  Smith  Received  Revelations," 
Church  News,  April  24,  1949,  p.  23;  "The 
Prophetic  Power  of  Joseph  Smith,"  Church 
News,  July  3,  1949,  p.  19;  "Source  of 
Joseph  Smith's  Greatness,"  Church  News, 
July  10,  1949,  p.  15.  The  character  and 
work  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "A  Prophet  of  God," 
Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  294,  340. 
The  prophetic  powers  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Preston  Nibley,  "The  Loving  Friend  of 
Children,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  36,  Nov.,  1949, 
pp.  728-729,  760.  Recollections  of  the 
Prophet. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Joseph  Smith 
Equally  Burdened  with  Moses,"  Church 
News,  Dec.  7,  1949,  pp.  2,  13-16.  His- 
torical and  factual  sketch. 


Chapter  20.  Priesthood 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Priesthood  Is  the 
Power  and  Authority  Delegated  to  Man," 
Church  News,  April  17,  1949,  pp.  8,  18. 
The  power  and  blessings  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations,"  "Which 
Is  Greater— Priesthood  or  the  Church?" 
Era,  vol.  51,  Jan.,  1948,  pp.  33,  50. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Responsibility  of 
the  Priesthood,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948, 
pp.  697,  760. 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "The  Power  of  the 
Priesthood,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp. 
286,   326. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Restoration  of  the 
Priesthood,"  Church  News,  May  30,  1948, 
p.  19. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Keys  and  Powers 
of  the  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June  20, 
1948,  p.  19. 


Chapter    21.      Christian    Background    of 
Mormonism 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Primitive  Church 
Organization  Disappears,"  Church  News, 
March  13,  1948,  p.  3;  "The  Post-Primi- 
tive Church  Grapples  with  Paganism," 
Church  News,  March  20,  1948,  p.  3; 
"Great  Erroneous  Dogmas  Develop," 
Church  News,  March  27,  1948,  p.  3. 
Primitive  church  organization  disappears. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Contributions  of  Mod- 
ern Scripture,"  Church  News,  Dec.  29, 
1949,  p.  23,.  The  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Apostasy  from  the 
Truth,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp.  713, 
756,  758,  760.  Historical  account  of  the 
apostasy  and  the  reformation. 


GOSPEL    MESSAGE    DEPARTMENT 
The  Gospel  Message 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1950,  and  April,  1948,  and 
in   the    Teachers   Supplement. 

Chapter   11.     L.   D.   S.  Contributions   to 
an  Understanding  of  God 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "God,  Unchanged, 
Everlasting,"  Church  News,  January  31, 
1948,  p.  2.  Discussion  of  the  character 
of  God. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Personality  of 
God,  the  Father,"  Church  News,  Feb.  7, 
1948,  p.  2. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Mormon 
Pioneer  Concept  of  Diety,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  23,  1947,  p.  11.  Our  knowledge  of 
a  personal  God  is  revealed  through  reve- 
lation and  faith. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Revelation  Fun- 
damental with  Pioneers,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  16,  1947,  p.  11.  Church  was  found- 
ed on  and  now  flourishes  on  revelation. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "A  Testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949, 
pp.  725-726,  777.  Conference  address 
concerning  pre-existence. 

John,  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Re- 
conciliations," "Are  There  Many  Gods?" 
Era,  vol.  52,  Dec,  1949,  pp.  833,  864. 
Latter-day  Saints'  belief  in  God. 
Chapter  12.  Additional  Knowledge  Con- 
cerning the  Eternal  Nature  of  Man 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "On  the  Way  to 
Immortality  and  Eternal  Life,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  17,  1948,  p.  2.  The  spirit 
world. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Purpose  and 
Value  of  Mortal  Probation,"  Church  News, 
June  12,  1949,  p.  21. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "The  Purpose  of 
Life,"  Church  News,  August  1,  1948,  p.  19. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Destiny  of  the  Human 
Soul,"  Church  News,  Nov.  24,  1948.  p. 
23.  Significance  of  the  eternal  nature  of 
man. 


Erratum: 

The  lesson  for  June  25,  incorrectly 
listed  on  the  large  lesson  chart,  is  Chapter 
12,  "Additional  Knowledge  Concerning 
the  Eternal  Nature  of  Man." 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 
See  references  in  the  Teachers  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter  11.     Research  by  Correspondence 
Henry    Chace,    "Techniques    Told    for 
Corresponding    Worker,"    Church    News, 
May  22,  1949,  p.  21. 

Chapter  12.    The  Pedigree  Chart  and  the 
Family   Group   Record 

"Pedigree  Chart  Featured,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  19,  1949,  p.  21.  Publication 
of  the  pedigree  chart. 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Co-ordinator,  Eva  May  Green 


WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
CAN  BE  REFLECTED  IN  THE  HOME 


Introduction 

"IAThy  do  we  send  our  children  to 
Sunday  School?  What  is  it  we 
want  them  to  gain?  Of  course,  we 
answer  that  first  of  all  we  want  them 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  and  a  love 
for  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
gospel.  Then,  we  want  them  to 
learn  to  love  and  to  respect  one  an- 
other and  to  have  love  and  under- 
standing for  all  of  God's  children. 

In  other  words,  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  recognize  the  first  two 
great  commandments  as  a  basis  for 
all  the  other  religious  concepts  which 
are  so  important  in  their  lives.  In 
learning  these  commandments,  there 
should  be  an  observable  change  of 
feeling  and  of  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  In  keeping  with 
this  thought,  John  Ruskin  said: 

The  purpose  of  education  is  not 
teaching  people  to  know  what  they  . 
do  not  know;  it  is  teaching  them  to 
behave  as  they  do  not  behave." 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  reli- 
gious education  as  well  as  to  any 
other  kind  of  learning. 

How  Teachers  Can  Help 

As  teachers,  we  feel  our  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter;  but  we  need  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  parents  in 
seeing  that  the  lessons  we  try  to 
teach  are  not  only  reflected  at 
church,  but  also  are  practiced  in 
the  home  and  the  neighborhood. 

Teachers  can  help  the  theme  of  the 
day's  lesson  carry  into  the  home  by: 

a.  emphasizing  its  purpose  to  the 
children, 

b.  tieing-in  the  various  elements 
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of  the  lesson  period  to  a  central 
theme, 

c.  having  the  children  carry  home 
some  token  which  symbolizes 
the  learnings  of  the  lesson,  and 

d.  encouraging  children  to  talk 
with  their  parents  about  Sunday 

School. 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  can  be  promoted  in  the  home 
as  teachers: 

a.  recognize  each  child  individual- 
ly and  become  actively  interest- 
ed in  his  spiritual  growth; 

b.  show  a  personal  interest  in  a 
child  and  his  parents  by  re- 
membering the  child's  birthday, 
by  commenting  on  attendance 
or  enrollment,  and  by  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  efforts 
of  the  child  and  his  parents  in 

the  Sunday  School  program 
(saying  prayer,  giving  report, 
repeating  verse,   etc.); 

c.  inviting  individual  and  small 
grouos  of  parents  to  visit  the 
Sunday  School  class  to  observe 
the  kind  of  lessons  taught,  meth- 
ods of  presentation,  and  pupil 
activity. 

How  Parents  Can  Help 

How  can  parents  help?  First  of 
all,  parents  need  to  know  what  spe- 
cific objectives  are  in  each  Sunday's 
lesson.  Problems  parents  face  are: 
What  was  the  special  lesson  my  child 
was  expected  to  learn  today,  and 
how  can  I  find  out  what  each  Sun- 
day's lesson  is? 

A  parent  might  answer  these 
questions  by  asking  his  child  each 
Sunday  after  Sunday  School  what  he 
learned.     This  is  a  valuable  proce- 


dure because  it  makes  the  child  feel 
that  his  parents  are  interested  in 
what  he  hears  at  Sunday  School,  and 
this  feeling  stimulates  him  to  be  a 
better  listener. 

Then,  parents  can  find  out  what 
the  Sunday  School  lesson  is  by  visit- 
ing the  Sunday  School  class.  Teach- 
ers are  always  happy  to  welcome 
parents  in  classes— to  feel  the  inter- 
est and  co-operation  of  parents.  In 
fact,  if  parents  do  not  visit  their 
children's  classes  occasionally,  teach- 
ers should  issue  special  invitations. 

In  visiting  a  Junior  Sunday  School, 
some  of  the  specific  objectives  a  par- 
ent would  find  being  taught  are: 
love  and  respect  for  members  of  the 
family;  appreciation  for  all  we  have 
at  home;  appreciation  for  all  the 
beauties  of  our  world;  respect  for 
officers  and  other  people  in  our 
church;  kindness,  thoughtfulness; 
and  consideration  towards  neighbors 
and  especially  towards  ill  or  elderly 
people;  kindness  and  generosity  to- 
wards playmates;  cleanliness  and 
order;  and  the  meaning  and  value 
of  faith  and  prayer. 

Appreciation  of  Family  Relation- 
ships. There  are  many  ways  in 
which  these  objectives  can  become 
part  of  a  child's  life  at  home  if 
parents  are  constantly  aware  of 
them  and  are  watching  for  opportu- 
nities to  use  them.  For  instance, 
there  are  countless  opportunities  to 
learn  love  and  respect  for  members 
of  a  family. 

The  young  son  or  daughter  must 
learn  to  help  father  and  mother  in 
the  duties  of  the  home.  Even  a  very 
small  child  can  learn  to  put  toys 
away,  to  hang  up  coats  and  hats, 
and  to  put  shoes  and  galoshes  where 
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they  belong.  Assigning  children  def- 
inite responsibilities  in  the  care  of 
a  home  can  do  a  great  deal  in  teach- 
ing them  love  and  appreciation  for 
all  the  things  father  and  mother  do 
for  them. 

Helping  brothers  and  sisters, 
sharing  toys,  sharing  tasks,  helping 
take  care  of  pets,  etc.,  are  ways  in 
which  children  can  contribute  to 
the  routine  of  daily  life,  ways  which 
can  lead  to  a  respect  and  love  for 
the  family. 

Prayer.  In  teaching  appreciation, 
a  careful  parent  will  help  children  re- 
member to  say  "thank  you"  for  all 
the  things  they  receive  and  for  all 
services  done  for  them.  This  leads 
to  saying  "thank  you"  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  for  all  his  blessings. 

Here,  also,  we  might  mention  the 
parent's  responsibility  in  helping  the 
child  to  pray.  Not  only  should  chil- 
dren follow  a  faithful  routine  of  indi- 
vidual prayer,  but  even  the  small 
child  should  also  have  his  turn  at 
family  prayer.  If  a  child  hears  each 
member  of  a  family  in  turn  say 
"thank  you"  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  ask  him  for  special  blessings,  he 
cannot  help  learning  to  do  the  same. 
All  this  in  turn  leads  to  a  better 
understanding  of  faith  and  prayer. 

Respect  for  Those  in  Authority. 
Parents  can  help  their  children  learn 
respect  for  officers  and  workers  in 
the  Church  by  speaking  respectfully 
of  them  and  their  positions  and  in- 
sisting that  their  children  do  the 
same.  Children  are  quick  to  no- 
tice words  and  even  attitudes  of 
criticism  and  disapproval.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  they  are  great 
imitators.  Respect  for  any  or  all 
positions  in  the  Church  can  be  im- 
pressed on  the  children  if  parents 
encourage  them  to  accept  any  posi- 
tions offered  to  them  and  then  to 
conscientiously  fulfill  the  duties  of 
those  positions. 

Consideration  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood. There  are  endless  ways  in 
which  children  can  practice  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  towards  play- 
mates, neighbors,  and  ill  and  elderly 
people.  A  sharing  of  playthings  with 
playmates,  a  snowy  path  shoveled, 
a  lawn  cut,  a  bit  of  marketing  done 
for  a  mother  tied  down  with  small 
children,  and  respect  for  a  neighbor's 
request  to  stay  off  the  flowers  are 
examples. 

Children  can  be  encouraged  to 
carry  out  such  activities  not  only 
individually  but  also  as  a  class.  It 
is  always  fun  and  it  is  very  satis- 
fying to  do  such  services  in  a  group. 
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Conclusion 

Our  children,  then,  do  not  come 
to  Sunday  School  to  learn  this  or  that 
set  of  facts;  they  come  so  that  they 
may  live  better  lives.  Because  of 
the  teaching  in  Sunday  School,  they 
should  live  better  here  and  now,  in 
all  respects,  in  all  their  relations  in 
the  home,  neighborhood,  and  church. 
And  they  should  understand  why  it 
is  important  to  practice  these  gospel 
principles.— Beth    Hooper 

Continuing  this  series,  the  May 
article  will  consider  effective  ways 
of  contacting  parents. 

SACRAMENT   GEM 

(Prelude  and  postlude  to  use  with 
gem  will  be  found  on  page  120.) 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  the  holy  bread  this  day, 

May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  enrichment  material 
may  be  used  by  the  teacher  of  any 
class  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Verses  which   encourage   conversa- 
tion. 

To  a  Sleepyhead 

Lazy  Mary,  will  you  get  up? 
Will  you  get  up?  Will  you  get  up? 
Lazy  Mary,  will  you  get  up? 
Will  you  get  up  today? 

Spring  Is  Here 

Dig,  dig,  dig; 

Hoe,  hoe,  hoe; 

Rake,  rake,  rake; 

Grow,  grow,  grow. 

(Action  play  makes  the  saying  fun.) 

A  resting  game. 

The  Woodpecker 

The  woodpecker  is  a  funny  bird. 
It  has  the  hardest  bill, 
And  when  I  heard  that  rat-tat-tat 
Out  on  my  window  sill, 
(Pretend  rapping  with  fist  in  mid- 
air.) 

I  Knew  that  Mr.  Woodpecker 

Had  come  to  make  a  call. 

When  I  got  up  to  look  at  him, 

He  wasn't  there  at  all. 

(Place  hand  on  brow  as  if  peering 

into  distance,  and  then  shake  head 

in  disappointment.) 


But  I  could  hear  his  rat-tat-tat, 

As  plain  as  plain  could  be; 

And  sure  enough— there  he  stood, 

Rat-a-tatting  on  a  tree. 

(Pretend  to  be  listening,  and  then 

knock  as  at  first,  bobbing  head  at 

the  same  time.) 


I  KNEW  PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM 
YOUNG 

**Tt  was  in  Mount  Pleasant  that 
I  first  remember  meeting  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,"  Alma  Eliza- 
beth Mineer  Felt  tells  us.  "I  was  just 
a  little  girl.  We  had  recently  moved 
out  of  the  fort  where  we  had  had 
to  live  for  protection  from  the  In- 
dians. Land  had  been  prepared 
and  crops  planted  by  my  father  and 
my  brother  as  well  as  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  community.  Much  time 
had  elapsed  and  rain  was  desperately 
needed,  or  all  their  work  would  be 
in  vain.  Starvation  seemed  inevi- 
table. 

"From  Salt  Lake  City  came  word 
from  President  Brigham  Young  that 
he  and  other  church  officials  would 
be  in  Mount  Pleasant  on  a  specified 
date.  He  asked  that  everyone  in 
town,  including  the  children,  attend 
the  appointed  meeting. 

"How  excited  I  was!  I  was  going 
to  see  President  Brigham  Young. 
Maybe  I  might  even  get  to  say 
'hello'  to  him.  I  might  even  get  to 
shake  his  hand.  But  if  I  were  to  get 
that  close  to  him,  I  surely  wanted 
to  look  just  as  pretty  as  a  little 
girl  possibly  could.  But  what  could 
I  wear?  I  could  not  go  to  the  store 
to  buy  a  dress  for  two  reasons.  First, 
dresses  didn't  come  already  made 
up  in  those  days;  and,  then  too,  I 
had  no  money.  But  my  sister  did. 
She  had  worked  at  many  jobs  for 
quite  some  time  and  had  finally 
paid  for  some  very  pretty  calico. 
She  seemed  to  be  keenly  aware  of 
how  much  a  pretty  dress  would 
mean  to  me.  She  figured  and  planned 
and  out  of  it  came  a  dress  for  each 
of  us.  Oh,  it  was  so  wonderful  of 
her  and  how  I  loved  her  for  her 
goodness  and  willingness  to  share 
with  me.  I  was  very,  very  happy 
as  I  tried  on  my  new  dress.  I  felt 
that  surely  no  little  girl  had  ever 
looked  so  beautiful. 

"The  day  came  and  President 
Young  arrived.  With  him  came 
others  of  the  General  Authorities. 
Without  exception,  everyone  in  the 
town  turned  out  to  hear  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  God's  prophet.    After 
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preaching  to  us,  giving  us  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement,  he 
blessed  us.  Then  he  said/I  want  all  of 
you  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  to  dress  in  your  best.  Get 
into  your  wagons  and  come  with 
me.  We  will  travel  from  town  to 
town,  preaching  to  the  Saints  in 
each  town.  If  you  will  do  this,  I 
promise  you,  in  the  name  of  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  that  you  will 
be  blessed  for  your  faith.  The  rain 
will  come  and  your  crops  will  grow. 
Your  harvest  will  be  abundant.' 

"Without  exception,  the  people 
did  as  President  Young  requested. 
We  traveled  from  town  to  town  in 
our  wagons,  each  one  dressed  in  his 
best.  The  spirit  of  God  was  abun- 
dant. The  joy  each  of  us  knew  was 
superb.  Never  will  I  forget  the 
thrill  of  traveling  with  a  Prophet  of 
God.  We  returned  to  Mount  Plea- 
sant, and  in  due  time  the  promise 
of  President  Brigham  Young  was 
fulfilled.  The  rains  came,  the  crops 
grew,  and  an  abundant  harvest  re- 
sulted. I  had  seen  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy."— Marie  Fox  Felt 


THE  SACRAMENT 


With  feeling' 


Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota  M.  Peterson 
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day-,  May  we    ev-er think  of   Je-sus  And  love  him  I    pray. 


WARD  FAGULTY-Teacher  Improvement 
(Continued  from  page  121) 


pared  with  all  known  knowledge  be- 
fore trying  to  understand  that  which 
is  new.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  wait 
forever.  The  correct  procedure  is 
quite  different.  If  you  want  to  find 
something  out  start  on  it  right  now! 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  said  it  something 
like  this: 

"The  way  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  is  to  pay  off  the  national  debt." 

If  you  want  to  be  a  good  teacher, 
start  being  a  good  teacher.  Now! 
How?  Learn  what  you  can  reason- 
ably learn  about  the  subject  in  hand 
and  you'll  discover  you've  learned 
a  great  deal  about  many  other  things. 
Also  you'll  find  that  you'll  need  this 
same  information  over  and  over 
again. 

The  writer  has  sometimes  been 
lazy  about  going  to  the  bottom  of 
some  mathematical  proposition  need- 
ed in  his  research  and  spent  consider- 
able time  figuring  out  ways  of  get- 
ting along  without  the  information. 
The  inevitable  outcome  is  that  this 
particular  miserable  question  keeps 
recurring  and  recurring  until  you 
finally  dive  in  and  clean  the  matter 
up  once  and  for  all.  You  then  wake 
up  surprised  to  discover  yourself  on 
a  peak  with  vast  vistas  in  all  dir- 
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ections,  and  you  wonder  why  you 
didn't  pay  the  honest  price  in  the 
first  place. 

In  teaching  the  gospel,  to  be  a 
good  example  is  more  important 
than  to  give  a  brilliant  exposition  of 
principles.  Brother  Lowell  Bennion, 
from  his  wide  experience  in  teaching 
in  the  L.  D.  S.  Institute,  points  out 
that,  when  students  are  properly 
adjusted  socially,  their  philosophical 
difficulties  evaporate  like  water.  If 
you  have  the  kindly  human  touch 
with  faith  in  the  gospel,  your  stu- 
dents will  feel  it  even  though  you 
murder  the  English  language.  If 
you  don't  have  these  prime  requi- 
sites of  integrity,  you  won't  matter 
much  as  a  teacher. 

There  is  probably  no  better  way 
to  deepen  faith  in  the  gospel  than 
to  try  to  think  out  how  this  mag- 
nificently complicated  world  came 
about.  Only  a  profound  scholar  of 
the  physical  sciences  is  able  to  cal- 
culate the  utter  improbability  of 
any  universe  arising  by  chance. 
There  is,  however,  a  deep  meaning 
running  through  all  that  touches 
our  lives.  The  gospel  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  Scriptures  but  in 
every  detail  of  the  world  if  we  can 
but  read  it.— Henry  Eyring 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Customer:     Have  you  anything  for  gray  hair? 
Druggist:    Nothing,  Madam,  but  the  greatest  respect. 


The  small  daughter  watched  her  mother  soberly  while 
she  marked  her  ballot  at  the  polls,  and  then  remarked, 
"You  voted  for  the  man  you  loved  best,  didn't  you, 
Mother?" 

"Gracious,  Child!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "why  ask 
that?" 

"Because  you  put  a  kiss  by  his  name." 


A  little  old  lady  entered  the  post  office  with  a  pack- 
age containing  a  Bible.  The  postal  attendant  looked 
over  the  tightly-wrapped  parcel,  shook  it,  and  asked, 
"Is  there  anything  breakable  in  this?" 

"Nothing  but  the  Ten  Commandments,"  was  the 
courteous  reply. 


A  woman  who  fasted  for  sixty-two  days,  to  prove 
that  the  stunt  could  be  done,  from  hundreds  of  Scots- 
men had  letters  of  praise,  and  proposals  from  seventy- 
one.—  Charles  Blanketeer. 


Two  elderly  American  ladies  were  journeying  across 
Canada  for  the  first  time.  In  the  West,  the  train  stopped 
in  a  large  station,  and  the  ladies  got  out  for  a  walk. 
Meeting  a  man  on  the  platform,  one  asked  "What  place 
is  this?" 
The  man  said,  "Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan." 
One  of  the  ladies,  thrilled,  turned  to  her  companion 
and  whispered,  "They  don't  speak  English  here." 

—Fun  Factory. 


For  a  long  while  the  boy  had  been  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream.  A  man  came  along  and,  filled  with 
curiosity,  questioned  the  boy,  "How  many  have  you 
caught?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  boy  without  turning  around, 
"if  I  catch  the  one  I'm  after  now,  then  two  more  besides 
that,  I'll  have  three."— Boys'  Life. 


Lawyer  (to  Irish  witness):  You're  a  nice  sort  of 
fellow,  you  are! 

Irish  witness:  Sure,  I'd  say  the  same  thing  of  you, 
sir,  only  I'm  on  me  oath. 
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THINKING  OUT  LOUD* 

Present  Company  Excepted 

Most  recent  definition  of  a  philosopher:  One  who, 
instead  of  crying  over  spilt  milk,  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  over  four-fifths  water. 

Better  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others— you  don't 
live  long  enough  to  make  them  all  yourself. 

We  might  all  be  successful  if  we  followed  the  advice 
we  give  the  other  fellow. 


Ideas  are  funny  things.    They  won't  work  unless  you 


do. 


Pretending  to  be  rich  keeps  a  lot  of  men  poor. 

Trouble  is  usually  produced  by  those  who  produce 
nothing  else. 

A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  thinks  he  can,  but 
he  usually  does  less  than  he  thinks  he  does. 

Taxes  could  be  a  lot  worse.    Suppose  we  had  to  pay 
on  what  we  think  we  are  worth. 

Inspiration  is  far  more  likely  to  strike  a  busy  man 
than  an  idle  one. 

It  is  better  to  have  one  man  working  with  you  than 
three  men  working  for  you. 

The  man  who  waits  to  be  given  a  chance  has  a  life  job. 

The  man  who  agrees  with  everything  you  say  will 
bear  watching  in  other  matters  too. 

One  good  way  to  have  a  clean  mind  is  to  change  it 
occasionally. 

Your  day  goes  the  way  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
turn.— Gladys  McPherson. 

A  song  that  never  gets  an  encore:    Singing  your  own 
praises.— Ruth  Smeltzer. 

A  consultant  is  an  ordinary  guy  who  is  a  long  way 
from  home. 


"From  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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The  History  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 

ON  MAPS 


A  map  of  the  United  States  is  an  important 
teaching  tool  in  many  Sunday  School  classes. 
With  it  the  earliest  periods  of  Church  history 
can  be  illustrated.  The  geographical  factors  and 
relationships  of  the  events  in  Vermont,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  the  great 
plains  can  be  stressed. 

The  march  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  can  be 
traced. 

The  early  explorations  and  settlements  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  West  can  be  represented. 
The  growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  organization 
and  territory  of  each  stake  and  mission  today 
can  be  visualized. 

An  outline  map  like  the  one  on  the  opposite 
page  has  some  advantages  for  teaching  purposes. 
It  is  an  active  tool;  that  is,  a  tool  requiring  ac- 
tion by  teacher  and,  preferably,  by  pupils  to 
give  it  maximum  utility. 

Such  a  map,  used  as  a  pattern,  can  be  traced 
through  tracing  paper  and  transferred  by  hecto- 
graph, "ditto,"  or  mimeograph  to  make  many 
copies,  one  for  each  member  of  the  class.  Either 
before  or  after  duplicating,  a  few  or  many  de- 
tails can  be  added.  To  preserve  its  value  as  an 
active  tool,  the  first  additions  should  be  of  basic 
material  related  to  the  subject  being  studied. 


Details  should  be  added  by  pupils  after  discus- 
sion, study  and  research. 

An  outline  map  like  this  can  be  projected  in 
an  opaque  projector  to  a  screen,  or  to  a  white- 
board or  blackboard;  and  the  lines  can  then  be 
traced  on  the  blackboard  or  whiteboard.  By  this 
means  the  map  can  be  transferred  and  enlarged 
for  use  before  the  class. 

On  the  board  (black  or  white)  any  desired 
details  can  be  added,  preferably  by  the  pupils. 
They  learn  by  doing  when  they  use  "active" 
tools  of  learning. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  permanent  outline 
map,  enlarged  by  projection  of  a  small  map  in 
an  opaque  projector,  onto  a  piece  of  white  board 
"roll  stock,"  or  blackboard  slated  cloth  of  any 
desired  dimensions.  The  map  is  placed  in  the 
opaque  projector  and  projected  (enlarged  to  the 
size  desired)  to  the  map  cloth.  The  lines  are 
then  traced  in  crayon  onto  the  cloth.  The  lines 
are  made  permanent  by  retracing  them  with 
white,  yellow  or  orange  (on  black)  or  black  or 
other  deep  color  paint  (on  white).  The  surface 
may  therefore  be  used  over  and  over  again  with- 
out removing  the  painted  lines,  especially  if  the 
painted  lines  are  further  "fixed"  with  a  coat  of 
clear  shellac— A.  Earner  Reiser 


History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  equal  march  of  infantry.  Half  of  it 
has  been  through  a  wilderness,  where,  for  want  of  water,  there  is  no  living  crea- 
ture. There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have  dug  deep  wells,  which  the 
future  traveler  will  enjoy.  Without  a  guide  who  had  traversed  them  we  have 
ventured  into  trackless  tablelands  where  water  was  not  found  for  several  marches. 
With  crowbar  and  pick  and  axe  in  hand,  we  have  worked  our  way  over  moun- 
tains, which  seemed  to  defy  aught  save  the  wild  goat,  and  hewed  a  pass  through 
a  chasm  of  living  rock  more  narrow  than  our  wagons.  To  bring  these  first  wagons 
to  the  Pacific,  we  have  preserved  the  strength  of  our  mules  by  herding  them  over 
large  tracts,  which  you  have  laboriously  guarded  without  loss.  The  garrison  of 
four  presidios  of  Sonora  concentrated  within  the  walls  of  Tucson,  gave  us  no 
pause.  We  drove  them  out,  with  their  artillery,  but  our  intercourse  with  the 
citizens  was  unmarked  by  a  single  act  of  injustice.  Thus,  marching  half  naked 
and  half  fed,  and  living  upon  wild  animals,  we  have  discovered  and  made  a  road 
of  great  value  to  our  country. -From  a  letter  to  the  Mormon  Battalion  from  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  P.  St.  George  Cooke,  Cooke's  Conquest,  page  197. 
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R  LESSONS  APPLY 


Photograph   by  Bosch   and   Bell. 

CHARLOTTE     CALDWELL 


Tt  was  a  ward  homecoming  in  Evanston,  a  busy  rail- 
road town  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  not 
many  miles   from  historic  old  Fort   Bridger. 

There  was  a  large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
meetinghouse.  Former  members  of  the  ward  had 
come  from  far  and  near  to  attend.     The  bishop  stood 

up,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  said: 

"I  see  a  woman  in  the 
audience  I'd  like  to  hear 
from.  She's  forgotten  me. 
But  I  haven't  forgotten 
her.  She  was  my  Sunday 
School  teacher." 

The  bishop's  eyes  had 
stopped  on  a  little  woman 
with  sparkling  brown  eyes 
and  hair  with  a  rather 
auburn  hue.  She  had  been 
his  Sunday  School  teach- 
er all  right— about  thirty 
years  before.  Her  name 
was  Charlotte  Lusty  Cald- 
well. 

She  was  the  kind  of 
Sunday  School  teacher 
whom  boys  and  girls 
simply  could  not  forget.  Nor  could  they  soon  forget 
her  lessons.  At  least,  other  expressions  from  former 
pupils  indicate  that  the  truths  she  teaches  linger  long. 
During  World  War  II,  Mrs.  Caldwell  received  a 
letter  from  a  boy  in  the  Navy.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  that  a  story  she  had  told  him  years  before  in  Sunday 
School  had  helped  him  stand  firm  against  temptation. 
It  was  about  two  dogs  and  a  fellow  with  a  stick. 

The  fellow,  so  the  story  went,  teased  the  first  dog, 
a  little  one,  with  his  stick.  The  dog  almost  went  into 
a  frenzy  of  snapping  and  barking.  But  when  the  stick 
was  applied  to  the  second  dog,  a  big  Saint  Bernard, 
he  merely  lifted  one  eyelid  and  then  returned  to'  his 
nap.  The  teacher  explained  how  some  poeple  let  temp- 
tation bother  them  as  the  stick  did  the  little  dog.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  big  person,  she  said,  ignores  the 
tempter's  taunts. 

Only  recently,  the  postman  brought  Mrs.  Caldwell 
a  letter  from  Canada.  It  was  a  note  from  a  missionary 
who  some  years  before  had  also  been  one  of  her 
Sunday  School  boys. 

"I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless  you  all  of  your  days," 
the  letter  said,  for  the  kindness  and  help  you  have  given 
to  the  boys  you  have  come  in  contact  with.  .  .  ." 

Those  are  some  of  the  rewards  that  have  come  to 


this  faithful  woman  who  has  been  teaching  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  School  lessons  for  almost  rorcy-one  years, 
continually,  except  for  times  she  has  been  bringing 
babies  into  the  world.  (At  one  time,  her  two  sons, 
Callis  and  Karl,  were  teaching  in  the  same  Ogden 
Twelfth  Ward  Sunday  School  in  which  she  was  an  in- 
structor. ) 

Charlotte  Lusty  was  born  in  Coalville,  Utah.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Lusty,  who  was  a  building 
contractor  in  Coalville,  and  Cecelia  Callis  Lusty.  Char- 
lotte taught  Sunday  School  for  about  a  year  in  Coalville, 
and  then  the  family  went  to  Evanston.  She  was  a 
teacher  there  for  some  ten  years;  and  then,  with  her 
husband,  Archie  C.  Caldwell,  she  moved  to  Ogden. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  Mrs.  Caldwell  has  been 
teaching  the  boys  (and,  more  recently,  the  girls,  too) 
of  the  Second  Intermediate  age  in  the  Ogden  Twelfth 
Ward,  Mount  Ogden  Stake.  Incidentally,  the  growth 
in  this  section  of  Ogden  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent 
years  that  there  are  now  four  wards  sharing  the  same 
meetinghouse. 

What  is  her  secret  for  making  her  lessons  live  so 
long  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils?  Perhaps  there  are  a 
number  of  secrets.  But  one  thing,  for  sure,  Charlotte 
Caldwell  will  tell  you,  "I  prepare  each  lesson  with  the 
aim  of  making  it  apply  to  their  lives  today,  always 
trying  to  help  them  to  be  better  men." 

Then,  with  a  voice  of  experience,  she  will  add,  "I 
do  not  care  if  they  never  remember  the  date  when 
Joseph  Smith  received  his  revelation.  I  want  to  instill 
into  them  the  testimony  that  he  did  receive  it,  and  that 
they  are  members  of  the  only  true  church." 

She  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  apply  a  Bible 
story  to  present-day  situations.  When  her  boys  studied 
the  lesson  on  David  and  Goliath,  she  told  them  about 
a  Goliath  in  the  land  today— a  giant  whose  name  is 
Tobacco.  With  the  story  of  Jonah,  she  stressed  obe- 
dience to  leaders,  now;  and  with  the  account  of  the 
widow's  mite  she  drove  home  a  lesson  on  tithing. 

Mrs.  Caldwell's  camera-like  mind  enables  her  to  use 
stories  she  learned  as  a  girl.  Some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
late  James  E.  Talmage  are  among  the  most  vivid  in 
her  memory. 

She  is  known  in  Ogden  also  for  her  readings,  and  for 
her  kindness  to  and  tutoring  of  handicapped  children. 

But  first  and  foremost  she  is  a  Sabbath  school  teacher. 
When  the  signal  ending  the  class  period  sounds  in 
Charlotte  Caldwell's  room,  as  likely  as  not  a  boy  will 
whine,  "Heck.  There  goes  that  old  bell." 

What  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  teacher? 

—Wendell  ].  Ashton 


